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Gditorial. 


HERE is a minister—no matter what his name is, 
he gets notoriety enough as it is—who is giving 
lectures in Boston on Hell and the people who are 
certain to go there. Withlittle regard to decency 

he names President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, character- 
izes him as an infidel, and prophesies for him the retribu- 
tions of eternity. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in one of 
his last essays said there were few people in these days 
who venture to describe others as infidels, and with quiet 
humor he called attention to the fact that such a choice of 
language fixed the social status of the accuser. ‘The self- 
complacent confidence with which one represents himself 
as a subject of the Divine mercy and remands other people 
to torments without end is something that an ordinary 
rational human being cannot understand. According to 
newspaper reports there have been suggestions among the 
hearers of an ill-concealed glee at the thought that such 
men as Dr. Eliot, described as an infidel after the Ingersoll 
type, would get their deserts hereafter. Yet there are ~ 
easy-going Unitarians who say that the work of our church 
has been done, and well done, and that we may now 
properly leave the field to Liberal Orthodoxy. 


ea 


Quiet half hours seem to have sprung up spontaneously 
in several of our churches. It+is amusing to hear the 
comments made upon the first proposals of such “services.” 
That people should go to church and not hear any talking 
and not do anything themselves seems to them Very queer. 
But if there is anything the American people need it is 
the power to sit still. That would be often “their 
strength.”” There are hymn-books and sometimes books 
of services for those who must do something. “‘Cast 
your deadly doing down.” “Their strength is to set still.” 


ed 


THE passing of the old-fashioned parish meeting, at 
which a few persons, often no more than the officers them- 
selves, were present, is a sign of new vigor. The annual 
meeting is becoming a social function, and in many cases 
there is as large a number present as form the congrega- 
tion. Reports of all the departments of the church fill 
the time to the exclusion of diffuse discussion, and the 
general interest is stimulated by the full information con- 
veyed. The expectation of this annual exhibit braces 
up all workers to make a good showing and dignifies every 
effort. People know as never before what is being done, 
and those who otherwise work with slender recognition 
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receive due appreciation. If a dinner is the central 
feature of the occasion, this is but an opportunity for 
wider fellowship and closer contact. After such a meet- 
ing the glow of good feeling is a valid evidence of the 
spirit a church should possess, and it inspires more of 
that spirit. The attendance of the minister, inadvisable 
under the old régime becomes essential and welcome, 
and his report and comment furnish him opportunity 
for the use of which the pulpit is neither appropriate nor 
effective. If he should stay away, it is only when he 
should not be the minister. Affairs best discussed with- 
out him can be attended to in committee. Not infre- 
quently his address at this time sets the pace for the com- 
ing year. The risk of doing otherwise is a risk it is his 
business to do away with. 


Goop temper is the best ally in controversy. It is a 
great aid in any contest. A scolding reformer may speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, or have the soul 
of a prophet, and be as much ignored as if he were the 
veriest crank. The minute even vestals become acidu- 
lous, they justify Stevenson’s coinage of the title, and no 
professional sweetening will cover up bitterness in a man 
who goes into the fight with his heart infected by his 
tempers. Nothing can be put on which disguises this 
demon, not the most skilful disguise can hide it. The 
only protection against the wily detective of bad temper 
is not to have it. Assume badinage, adopt the airs of 
Chesterfield, chaff the way, make believe to the point of 
unction, put on all the merry attire of good fellowship, 
the skill is all wasted. Even a saint could not badger 


sinners into heaven. 
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A MAN is his brother’s keeper not so much in the way 
he attends to his brother as in the way he attends to him- 
self. What he does when asserting himself may have 
the while the best or the worst effect on others. The 
man who glories in his ability to manage himself dallies 
with indulgences, and falls into laxities which, while he 
keeps his own skin safe, spread the worst effects, far 
beyond any intention of his. “I know how to handle 
fire,’ he cries, “I am no fool,” and, all the while he is 
waving his silly torch, sparks fly and kindle fires behind 
him, conflagrations spread, and society is helpless to stay 
the destroying fury. In season of danger from forest 
fires, short shrift is given to a man caught lighting a fire 
in the woods, though it may be for his own camp. With 
a little imagination the man who for his own enjoyment 
plays with fire where flames are bound to spread can 
scarcely free his conscience from a sense of guilt. 
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AN important bit of human nature, to be borne in mind 
by those who ask others to join them in philanthropic or 
social service, is the liking every one has to have charge 
of his own good-wills, and the spontaneous protest that 
arises whenever they are taken in hand by somebody else. 
Hesitations and refusals are, oftener than either party 
realizes, due to a tacit assumption that one’s duties and 
benevolences are managed for one by the good person 
who is making the appeal. One remembers the repressed 
indignation of childhood when attentions and courtesies 
were always suggested by others as if they would not 
otherwise have ever been thought of, and one seldom had 
a chance to get his native instincts going before the over- 
careful elder was grabbing the reins of heart and con- 
science. ‘The philanthropic habit of mind easily leads to 
meddlesomeness, not only toward recipients, but, as is 
not so often noticed, toward givers. As a mere matter 
of diplomacy, the compliment of taking for granted a 
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wish, suggesting not too much, and providing outlet for 
what exists already, is more tactful than beating out 
compliance and offering ready-made charity. But there 
is much more than diplomacy in the caution. Human 
nature has in itself the needful elements of productivity, 
and the best tilling is that which brings out the resources 
of the soil, rather than that which resorts to professional 
fertilizing. It is by no means stinginess that accounts 
for bootless appeals. It is a sturdy independence, and 
an admirable disposition to rent out no portion of one’s 
soul, even on the alluring terms that modern vendors of 
indulgences offer. ite 
/ we 

WHEN nothing was known of radium, calculations of 
the duration of the earth were based on the time taken 
by the combustion of coal. It was confidently predicted 
that one day the globe would cool off and life would cease 
to exist. ‘The energy exhibited by radium is more than 
a million times that of ordinary combustion. An instru- 
ment invented to show the working of radium has a 
needle mounted in a tube with a phosphorescent screen 
at the bottom. ‘The needle, having touched the interior 
of a vial which had but held radium, is luminous with 
flashes bombarding the screen. In a year the screen 
will have to be renewed, but the radium will be as ener- 
getic as ever. ‘“The owner will pass away, his heirs, and 
probably his race, will have been forgotten,’ says Prof. 
Soddy, “before the radium shows any appreciable signs 
of exhaustion.” The existence of one three thousand 
millionth more than the normal quantity of radium in 
the rock pierced by the Simplon tunnel nearly wrecked 
the enterprise. The scientist nowadays opens a uni- 
verse of which religion is the only adequate interpreta- 
tion, and his discoveries lead him to say that, “considered 
with reference to the origin of radium’s light and all that 
the phenomena foreshadows for humanity, it raises feelings 
which only a poet adequately could express.” 


Made in Heaven. 


When we see the stamp “ Made in Germany,” we know 
that what we have purchased is a genuine importation, 
and that the stamp is a good way of advertising the prod- 
ucts of the country from which it came. A similar stamp 
has been, and still is, required in the products of religion, 
before many people will accept them. When the Law 
was promulgated, the children of Israekhhad to be assured 
that it had been delivered to Moses directly from Heaven. 
The authority of it was based on its having been made in 
heaven, inscribed by the hand of the Almighty on tables 
of stone and handed down on Mt. Sinai. When new 
laws were required and codification needed, the same 
process had to be gone through -with. The law was 
found in the temple and referred back to the first great 
law-giver rather than to the redactors who had made the 
new collection. When Jesus spoke of his teaching and 
of the truth, as being bread come down out of heaven, 
people had great difficulty in understanding how that 
was possible since he showed no sign of having come from 
heaven himself, being, as every one knew, the son of 
Joseph, a man whose father and mother they knew. 
They wanted a “sign,”’ a stamp of genuineness, by which 
they could be sure that his claims were true; and Jesus 
could not away with them because they could not see 
the intrinsic worth of what he brought, and looked for 
something much less worth while to guarantee the source 
and value of the product. When to-day a pope is elected, 
it has to be supposed that the college of cardinals have no 
communication either among themselves or with any 
outside counsel, and that their choice registers the direct 
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selection of the Holy Spirit. Though it is & matter of 
common knowledge that mundane considerations do 
play an important part, that even political pressure is 
sometimes made effective, and that cardinals have their 
parties and their wire-pulling, the fiction is preserved of 
a selection made in heaven, in order that the matter may 
have the solemnity and impressiveness and power of this 
higher source. We often hear of marriages made in 
heaven, whose fitness is so apparent that they seem to 
have been preordained and handed down to the happy 
couples, assuring them of the divineness and indissoluble- 
ness of their union. Alas that such assurance is some- 
times tragically shattered, and unions that bore every 
sign of sacramént, reason, and affection prove not to have 
been binding and could not have been made in heaven 
since they so quickly went to pieces on earth! 

The temper of the times is coming more and more to 
question the authenticity of claims of this sort. Unfort- 
unately the doubts go so far and disillusionizing is so 
sudden and complete as to lead many people to conclude 
that there is not any heaven at all from which sanctity 
and authority come. They throw away all notions of 
sanctions higher than expediency and experience. Ma- 
jorities are the final authority of law, marriages are based 
on contract, and self-interest is the final test of right. 
There is no heaven from which anything comes. Moral- 
ity is entirely a matter of adjustment and immediate 
welfare. Holiness is wholeness, and thatisall. The word 
“heaven”’ is merely a figure of speech. 

But, if we go back over the subject and think of what 
precisely this figure represents, we may regain the essence 
of the values thus rejected. Heaven is the vast extent 
of space in which this earth floats. It is no locality in 
space, but that in which locality is possible. ‘The earth 
is in the same heavens that the planets inhabit and the 
stars illumine. The metaphor simply implies that we 
are part of a larger extent than our own. It does not 
mean any remote place or time from which things have 
to come in order to be of heaven. ‘That is the’error of 
substitution. Looking into the vast order of the universe, 
the language of awe and reverence was applied to a fixed 
point, to some supposed region, instead of being under- 
stood to refer to the whole order. ‘The inch at our finger’s 
end is just as holy as the distance to the farthest star. 
The globe is whirling through the same spaces into which 
we looked yesterday with wonder and awe. What 
makes things heavenly, then, is their participation in 
such a large destiny. The wonder of mind, of power 
and wisdom is no more in the galaxy than in the succession 
of day and night. Heaven is the infinite order in which 
we live. 

Then things made on earth may be said to be made in 
heaven according as they have relation to something 
greater. Laws, while human in origin and construction, 
are based ultimately in principles of integrity, justice, 
and liberty. ‘These great realities are their heaven, and, 
unless they show that they are made in such heaven, 
force and numbers will not fix them beyond appeal. 
Authority is rooted not in the choice of a holy spirit lo- 
cated above the world, but in a holy spirit within the 
world, consisting of worth and ability and purity and 
probity, by the sanction of which popes and judges and 
rulers are chosen and their calling and election hallowed. 
Marriages that are not made in some sort of heaven are 
indeed incomplete, but the heaven is not alien and foreign: 
it is the heaven of ideals,—ideals of more than personal 
affection and fidelity, ideals of unselfishness, ideals of a 
spiritual world permeating and outreaching the sensible 
world. Unless people make their marriage in such a 
world, unless they have a religion that binds them in some 
larger service than that of, each other, unless,they are 
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mattfied in the heaven of daily good-will, they are not 
fully married at all. Heaven is certainly more than any 
imagined locality: it is more even than a state of mind. 
Heaven is the atmosphere, the ether, the infiniteness of 
eternal things. Affairs not in complicity with some 
such realities are poor reliance. Lives with no such 
vision are provincial and dull. Heaven is not an im- 
ported product, nor is it a place from which things have 
to come down to be holy. But it is real, none the less. 
“Moses gave you not that bread of heaven,’ said Jesus, 
nor by implication did he claim himself to be giving it. 
It came from the Father, and still comes direct to the 
“spirit of man. If this faith in things made in heaven is 
‘lost, it will indeed go bad with human nature and human 
history. 


Broaden Out. 


Life is really one. In whatever way the processes dre 
divided, ultimately industrial life, politial life, religious 
life must come together. They must harmonize in their 
operations and not be discordant in their intent. There 
is plainly an effort, much of it an unconscious effort, to 
bring about harmony in social viewing and co-operating. 

The primitive form of society was the family, and the 
family, through its patriarch or papa, looked out upon 
all life as one, to be managed by one will and one intellect. 
The subdivision which followed a more complex condi- 
tion of affairs leaves us at present with Industrial Workers 
of the World; three or four political parties, substantially 
operating upon the same basis; and a Christian Church, 
subdivided into half a hundred sects. Sum it up, and we 
have our statesmen to supervise political and social 
affairs, teachers and ministers to supervise religious 
affairs, and industrial affairs just now organizing through 
agricultural colleges or through laborers associations, 
while very much of the working force is left unorganized 
altogether. 

From the outset the probabilities were a very trouble- 
some lack of co-vision as well as co-operation among the 
leaders. Our churches naturally split into sects, and 
quarrelsome sects at that; but we begin to think that 
that was not the worst of it. Really the chief difficulty 
with our churches at the present time is that the training 
of the leaders has not fitted them to apprehend political 
questions and other social problems, while there is a 
still wider breach between the larger part of the clergy 
and the industrialists. It is to this lack of fitness or fit- 
ting that we owe a large part of our church declination. 
There is a lack of recognition between our leaders and 
those who harangue at the street corners or in political 
halls. ‘The thoroughly trained politician speaks politely 
to the church, but knows nothing and cares nothing about 
creed or worship. 

Is it not possible that we shall have the all-around man 
bred again, who sees the world as toiler, as citizen, and 
as child of God all at once? Are we not seeing something 
of this sort in an ethical struggle for higher citizenship? 
If this be possible,—and we do not see why it is impossible, 
—it follows that to fit a minister for most efficient work 
in any community he must be educated in something be- 
sides theology and religion. His views should not be 
biased to consider affairs eschatological, but quite as 
surely political and educational and industrial questions. 
He should be able to lead his people in their general re- 
lations to society. A church by itself, looking only to 
dying and after-death affairs, is sure to become a breeder 
of bigotry and superstition. 

There is no use in trying to dodge the question why our 
country churches have so rapidly gone out: it was simply 
because they were not keeping up with the full spirit of 
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the age. So long as the country was isolated and every 
small hamlet was a world by itself, each one could sustain 
its own religious organization. When the steam car 
crossed the country, creating great centres of thought 
and work, followed by the trolley that fingered its way 
around among the villages, and that by the automobile 
which does not disdain a single country cottage, country 
churches went out of existence as candles were snuffed in 
a New England home. 

It was simply the necessity under which we live at 
present of adjusting ourselves to other people, whose 
sphere of life is unlike our own. 
eration has become an absolute necessity. ‘The farmer 
is no longer Old Hayseed, and the trader or middleman 
has to be taken into full co-operation. Before the Civil 
War we used to hear the political outcry, Let the minister 
stick to his pulpit, and in turn the minister resented the 
intrusion of moralists like Wendell Phillips and Garrison. 
Our leaders to-day in political life are equally our leaders 
in ethical affairs and in religion. ‘The politician is get- 
ting to be more of a moral adept, and the preacher must 
be more of a political expert. Broaden out, that is the 
demand of the times. 

It hardly needs to be said that we are writing in full 
sympathy with the Church Council in the demand that 
training of pastors shall hereafter be the preparation of 
leaders, capable of serving all the people and meeting 
all their needs. This is urged on theological seminaries, 
but it depends quite as largely on the churches them- 
selves. When the demand is clear and decided for pastors 
in the fullest sense of the term, they will be prepared, as 
far as the seminaries can prepare them. We are not sure 
but that the suggestion of the dean of one of our agri- 
cultural colleges is correct,—that a part of the training of 
a young preacher should be in such a college where he 
could learn the industrial needs of his people and how 
to supply them. : 


Current Topics. 


Drastic legislation to deal with the growing evils 
worked by what is designated as the ‘“‘money trust” is 
foreshadowed by .conclusions currently credited to the 
Senate committee which has been questioning the heads 
of the financial system of the country for the past five 
weeks, and which last week terminated its public hearings. 
It appears that the committee has been greatly impressed 
by the disclasure of the vast influence which individuals 
and combinations of individuals wield upon the business 
and commercial destinies of the American people. Mem- 
bers of the committee already have indicated their pur- 
pose to recommend the extension of Federal regulation 
to the operations of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Whether Senator Pujo and his associates will attempt to 
deal in their report with the age-long question of the 
tendency of wealth and power to gravitate naturally into 
~ the hands of the few does not appear from any hint of 
their purposes that has come out of the committee room. 
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WIDE-SPREAD public discussion has been precipitated 
by recent pleas by army and navy authorities for com- 
prehensive measures by Congress to strengthen the de- 
fensive and offensive position of the country. ‘The advo- 
cates of a strong navy are demanding an appropriation 
for three battleships as the year’s contribution to a con- 
tinuing naval programme. Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, 
in public addresses in the past two weeks, has argued 
the need of a reorganization of the military system 
whereby a sufficient reserve can be created to put six 
hundred thousand men under the colors at the outset in 
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the event of a menace of war. Individual recommenda- 
tions are also made by military authorities for the crea- 
tion of a great aéroplane corps calculated to keep the 
armament of the United States abreast with the latest 
developments in the art of war among the European 
powers. In the mean while Congress is defining its op- 
position in unmistakable terms to any expenditure of 
public moneys that is not clearly demanded by immediate 


public requirements. 
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THE unexpected happened in spectacular fashion in 
Constantinople last Thursday, when a revolutionary ma- 
nceuvre by the Committee of Union and Progress, known 
as the Young Turks, ousted the Kiamil ministry from 
power a few hours after the cabinet, with the support of 
the Grand Council of the Empire, had reached the decision 
that -Turkey’s best interests justified the surrender of 
Adrianople and the 'A¢gean Islands, in accordance with 
the advice of the great powers conveyed to the Porte re- 
cently in a collective note. ‘The unexpected event, 
whereby the war party took possession of the reins of 
government, introduced ominous complications into the 
work of the plenipotentiaries in London, who were ex- 
pecting an early conclusion of peace on the basis of the 
virtual surrender of the Ottoman empire as an European 
power. It began to appear that the Turks, with their 
usual capacity for political trickery, had stolen a march 
upon European diplomacy, and that the situation had 
entered into a new and perilous international phase. 
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Despite the declarations of the new government at 
Stamboul, however, that the patriotism of the Ottoman 
people had been aroused, and that it stood ready to shed 
its last drop of blood to retain Adrianople, its “holy city,” 
it was the best opinion in the European chancelleries, 
after the noise and dust of the coup d’état had somewhat 
subsided, that in their sober moment the Young Turks 
could not fail to see the hopelessness of the position of 
the empire, and that they would bow to the inevitable as 
their predecessors in office had done. In the mean 
while the delegates of the allies last Wednesday presented 
a note to the Ottoman plenipotentiaries, pointing out 
the unlikelihood of an agreement in view of the instability 
of political conditions at Constantinople, and forecasting 
the early termination of the armistice unless the Turks 
had some acceptable proposal to make. ‘Throughout 
the negotiations the allies have not deviated in any de- 
gree from their minimum demand for the surrender of 
Adrianople and the A’gean. Islands as the essential con- 
ditions to the resumption of friendly relations. 
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Ir was recognized in every capital at the beginning of 
the week that the upheaval at Constantinople had re- 
vived the dangers of a conflict among the powers by re- 
opening questions which, by the joint efforts of the am- 
bassadorial conference and the Balkan diplomats had 
been either satisfactorily answered or else put in abeyance. 
It is quite clear, for instance, that the tense relations be- 
tween Austria and Servia, and consequently between 
Austria and Russia, might well be renewed with added 
peril to the peace of the world by a resumption of hostili- 
ties. It is surmised that it is just this sort of chance of 
promoting international discord that underlies the ex- 
traordinary crisis which has been promoted at Constan- 
tinople at the psychological moment in the negotiations 
at London. Whether the European bloc will be strong 
enough and harmonious enough to deal successfully 
with the new situation is the question upon which largely 
hangs the outcome of the negotiations. 
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’ Sistine Madonna. 
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Kine AtFonso of Spain, always an interesting figure 
in his political and personal relations, has attracted atten- 
tion by a degree of liberalism that finds few precedents 
in the public policies of the Bourbons, who always have 
been noted for their uncompromising opposition to demo- 
cratic movements. The young sovereign recently re- 
ceived the leader of the extreme republicans in the cham- 
ber, questioned him about the views of his party on na- 
tional questions, and expressed a desire to be kept in 
touch with the wishes of the republican wing of the legis- 
lature. The event was a notable development in Spanish 
parliamentary life. Alfonso, always disposed to take 
the shortest cut to the heart of a problem, by that inter- 
view indicated his intention of consulting all political 
groups, even those admittedly anti-dynastic and anti- 
monarchical, in times of national crisis. 
tion he adopted, there is reason to believe, against the 
direct advice of his constitutional advisers, who always 
have drawn a rigid line against the republicans. 
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FRANCE is prosecuting with energy, but without much 
noise, the work of establishing her authority in her new 
Morocean empire. Various punitive expeditions are 
pressing their way into the hinterland, eliminating one 
by one the bands of tribesmen who are opposing the 
march of Western civilization into the last remaining 
stronghold of Mohammedanism in Africa. It is believed 
that the Poincaré administration, which comes into 
power next month, will lay even more emphasis than 
hitherto has been laid upon the necessity for a rapid and 
effective restoration of order in Morocco as the basis of 
rehabilitation of the country. It will not be long before 
the + well-digger, the schoolmaster, and the agricultural 
expert will follow in the rear of the punitive columns to 
lay the foundations for that work of material upbuilding 
which -has :accomplished impressive results in Algeria 
and Tunisia. The preliminary task of cleaning out the 
obstructions of Moslem indifference is progressing with 
speed and smoothness. 


; Brevities. 
We look backward only that we may go forward. 
Auld Lang Syne is a poor battle hymn. 


A genial Irishman, thanked for some trouble that he had 
taken, replied, ‘‘’Trouble’s a pleasure, ma’am.”’ So it is, 
sometimes. 


In no way has science done so much for humanity as in 
developing and illustrating the love of truth for its own 
sake, and this_service to humanity has proved a service 
to religion. 


Dr. Collyer said once that it would not be true to call 
him a self-made man,—that he was, under God, Chicago- 
made, made first by the old Unitarians of Chicago and 
then by the city itself. 


In earlier days the minister had a hard task when he 
conducted the funeral of an unrepentant wunbeliever. 
Sometimes he rose to the inevitable logic of the situation 
and spoke only for the good of the survivors. Now, 
whatever a minister’s creed, he is generally willing to 
leave our future destiny to the Divine Goodness. 


Some time ago there was a reference in the Christian 
Register to the myth of the sixth finger of the pope in the 
A correspondent has asked us to note 
that the so-called sixth finger is in reality the portion of 
the palm between the third finger and the edge of the 
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hand, and“adds, “‘It is interesting to see how, given a 
theme such as this, an explanation can be found by which 
a misconception is made to appear fraught with deep 
meaning.”’ 


Christian Life, the London Unitarian weekly paper, is 
already planning for a commemoration number to be 
issued next May at the time when Unitarians will be cele- 
brating the hundredth anniversary of the passing of the 
Trinity Act, so called, an important event in the history 
of a long-fought struggle for religious liberty. It is to 
surpass anything hitherto attempted in the annals of 
Unitarian journalism. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


A Protest. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you allow a word of protest against the sweeping 
character of your remarks upon those who have been 
laboring for many years now for some public responsi- 
bility to be enforced upon those who conduct their well- 
advertised scientific research in hospitals and labora- 
tories? ‘It is awful to contemplate” (you remark in 
the editorial of January 16) ‘‘what would happen if hos- 
pitals and laboratories should come under the rule of a 
certain class of reformers and religionists: without free- 
dom of investigation and full use of all means of enlight- 
enment and entire release from mystical and sentimen- 
tal restraints, such successes, fraught with immeasurable 
blessings to mankind, would be impossible.” 

I pass over the grave doubts—expressed in the very 
announcement of the alleged discovery that infant paraly- 
sis is caused by the bite of an insect—whether anything 
certain or valuable had, after all, been established, and 
will only call to mind that the British Royal Commis- 
sion stamped the great majority of such alleged discov- 
eries as having turned out to be of no permanent value. 
I do wish to ask you to set over against your demand for 
unrestricted and uninspected research in hospitals and 
laboratories, through experimentation on living subjects, 
that latest judgment of Prof. William James (in 19009), 
that the ‘unspeakable possibilities of carelessness, wan- 
tonness, and meanness of human nature’’ demand a steady 
push for some legislation for regulation,—any means 
of holding vivisectors ‘“‘responsible to some authority 
which they fear.” ‘Time and time again medical and 
scientific men have opposed the least interference with 
their work, “and their unanimity is the best example . 
I know,” adds Prof. James, “‘of the power of club-opinion 
to quell indgpendence of mind: no well-organized sect 
or corporation of men can ever be trusted to be truthful 
or moral when under fire from the outside.” ‘This is 
light from the inside on what “freedom of investigation”’ 
and ‘‘entire release” from “‘sentimental restraint’’ really 
mean,—as Prof. James for years studied in ‘animal 
laboratories’’ of medical schools. 

I wish to remonstrate especially against your tone and 
attitude of superiority toward the “reformers and relig- 
ionists”’ included in your rebuke. If anti-vivisectionists 
are in error, it must be only, at worst, on account of what 
appears to others an inordinate sympathy with suffering. 
Their sin is excess of sensitiveness to sufferings not their 
own, and the strange thing to most people is that it is 
felt for creatures (including paupers in hospitals) who 
can be utilized for our own benefit, and who are voiceless 
and powerless to defend themselves or to protest for 
themselves,—fortunately for their torturers and the 
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public! It is not a “bed of roses” that anti-vivisectionists 
make for themselves, as your own attitude and expres- 
sions of contempt illustrate. It requires something of 
the devotion, something of the same sacrifice of social 
standing, something of the same disregard of personal 
comfort and consequences to their acceptability in certain 
respectable circles, that was required of the early Aboli- 
tionists: as with them, the anti-vivisectionists’ offending 
is that of feeling more deeply and acutely a certain public 
shame—more tenderly for suffering, more intensely for 
innocent victims of animal experimentation—than the 
common run of men and women do, ‘The right to the 
attitude and superiority you assume is, rather, theirs.~ If, 
therefore, they stand out more aggressively, more offen- 
sively, to those who ‘‘carve the living hound,’ more 
chivalrously, more determinedly, than most, against what 
they are convinced is a moral wrong, a moral poison, and 
a moral menace to society, again they are only doing what 
Garrison and Whittier and Theodore Parker and Emerson 
and Higginson and James Freeman Clarke felt called upon 
to do with regard to another iniquity intrenched behind 
the authority and respectability of their day. Anti-vivi- 
sectionists are, no doubt, ahead of their own day in thus 
disturbing the smug complacency of the great majority 
who are willing to profit by the methodical torturing of 
living beings; just as, once more, the great majority of 
American citizens, up to the end of the first half of the 
last century, were willing to profit in their trade and 
manufactures by the enslaving and debauching of black 
men and women. 

They are, in fact, the only ones in the community 
measuring up to the moral standard set by Prof. William 
James in his impregnable position: ‘‘The rights of the 
helpless, even though they be brutes, must be protected 
by those who have superior power.’’ The anti-vivi- 
sectionists may be reviled by the comfortably ‘‘safe and 
sane,’’ commonplace and respectable of their day. But 
they have therefrom the consolation of feeling themselves 
in the great company of martyrs, taking the “cloud of 
witnesses” together of all the past, pioneers of the slow, 
upward toiling of men to civilization through the stoning 
of prophets and sacrifice of their true leaders. “Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you, . . . for so persecuted 
they the prophets before you.” E. H. CLEMENT. 

Boston, Mass. 


Color Cowardice. 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


We all know what color blindness is. We have seen 
our visually defective friend put green and red together, 
saying that they were the same color, and we have pitied 
him, but perhaps we ourselves are laboring under a de- 
fect almost as serious,—color cowardice. Certainly this 
defect is very marked in our country. We have several 
classified ‘‘phobias” already,—“ Anglo-phobia,”’ “ hydro- 
phobia,” ‘“‘negro-phobia,” and others. We may well 
add ‘‘color-phobia’’ (waiving linguistic standards, in 
our verbal compounds). 

As a people we are extremely afraid of color, not in 
our journalism, O Shade of Pulitzer, for we revel in the 
yellow variety, supporting it with our perpetual pave- 
ment pennies, and encouraging it to alter from a pale 
lemon tint to the deepest saffron hue, but in other fields 
we falter and evade. For instance, in our households, 
when the problem arises about a new wall-paper for the 
parlor, we all—mother, father, John, and Jenny—shy 
away from the bright colors, and decide on some slate- 
colored shade, some pale milky background, with muddy 
stripes or dots, some depressing neutral tint; and we 
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say, in a tone as neutral as the wall-paper, “‘It is so much 
better as a background for pictures.’”’ Our halting words 
offer a plain case of ‘‘protective coloring.’’ The truth is 
that we distrust our esthetic judgment: we are cowards 
as to our color sense. 

In garments, also, we dare not follow the precedents of 
color, as displayed in the plumage of birds. Usually 
nature puts the male birds into gay attire, while the 
females must content themselves with duller shades, but, 
as between males and females of the human species, the 
females have the greater love_of the beautiful and the 
greater courage of their convictions: they dare more. 
Let tailors’ congresses attempt—as they do occasionally 
—to lure the human male into colors for his dress clothes, 
and the attempt falls flat. Men have too much color 
cowardice, and they feel safer in’ plain black and white. 
Mark Twain’s adoption of clear white for coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers, was a brave protest against our national 
timidity; but he only half-freed himself from our besetting 
weakness, and yet even then he was looked upon with 
disapproval by his stolid crow-clad countrymen. 

When we Americans go abroad, we leave our fear of 

color locked up in our stateroom trunk, at Liverpool or 
Genoa, and enjoy colors with a newly-born zest. We 
are attracted to the red and yellow slippers of the Moors 
at Gibraltar, and our eyes brighten as they rest on the 
gay garments of the color-loving people at Naples or 
Palermo. We really enjoy the colors, but we don’t dare! 
Color cowardice! What though the color scheme, in 
some contadina’s attire, is not all that a Tintoretto would 
approve, it is far more agreeable to our visual sense than 
the flat salt-and-pepper into which we usually retreat; 
and, although there is to-day a regrettable tendency, 
throughout the world, to substitute the perishable aniline 
dyes for the softer and more endurable vegetable kinds, 
yet color! color! color! Almost any gay color is better 
than a dull gray or dismal black. 
_ In their love of color there is little to choose between 
England and the United States. In matters of conduct 
the average Englishman is readier to defy public opinion 
than is the average American, but in color expression 
they are equally timid. Then hurrah for those brave 
old English days of the pre-Raphaelites, when Maddox 
Brown saw to it that his little grandson was dressed in 
“a suit of greenish-yellow velveteen, with gold buttons, 
and two stockings,—of which one was red, the other 
green!”” ‘The grandson, now grown up, has told us that 
these garments were the curse of his young existence 
and the delight of every street-boy he met. Of course, 
that, like the one lily in the glass of water, was too, too, 
nothing less; but it was better than no color at all—at 
least for everybody except the wearer. 

But there are hopeful signs on our American horizon. 
Color cowardice is being overcome. Note our college 
Commencement! Inthe costumes of eminent graduates 
and distinguished guests, how the crimson and purple 
and orange are beginning to burgeon, and that, too, in 
bleak New England! Note, also, our motor-carriages! 
We welcome them with their many colors beside the 
melancholy black which dominated the days of carryalls, 
buggies, and landaus. How agreeable they are to the 
hungry eye! We approve them, in all their tints, even 
the demoniacal vermilion, the ‘‘red devil’”’ sort. Perhaps 
a limit has been reached—in one direction, at least— 
now that the women of the smart set in New York dis- 
port themselves in their latest fad, which is the wearing 
of a two-colored costume, with stockings each of one 
separate color. Thus does society draw the color line, 


-in a new way; but in general we approve any emancipa- 


tion from monotony and color cowardice. 
CANTON, Mass. 
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Hymn of Peace. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


God of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler of all mankind, 

Bless thou thy peoples as they strive 
The paths of peace to find. 


The clash of arms still shakes the sky, 
King battles still with king; 

Wild through the frighted air of night 
The bloody tocsins ring. 


But clearer far the friendly speech 
Of scientists and seers, 

The wise debate of statesmen and 
The shouts of pioneers. 


And stronger far the clasped hands 
Of labor’s teeming throngs, 

Who in a hundred tongues repeat 
Their common creeds and songs. 


From shore to shore the peoples call 
In loud and sweet acclaim; 

The gloom of land and sea is lit 
With Pentecostal flame. 


O Father, from the curse of war 
We pray thee give release; 

And speed, oh, speed, thy blessed da 
Of justice, love, and peace, : 


Church Music.* 


It is evident that there is at present a great deal of 
discussion as to the nature and function of church music, 
and a great deal of discontent both on the part of minis- 
ters and of the church-going public with the style of music 
found in most of the churches of every denomination. 
The criticism, however, so far has been chiefly destructive, 
and little change for the better is likely to take place 
until there is a more intelligent consensus as to just what 
church music really is, and what its place should be in 
connection with worship. However much room there 
may be for honest speculation and difference of opinion, 
we, in this part of the world, I think, would all agree that 
the key-note of our religious attitude is found in that 
well-known text, ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and in truth”; that is to 
say, the strongest thing in Christianity is spirituality. 

To come to the main point at issue, just what is good 
church music? In this matter there is an abundance of 
confused and reckless opinions. While it is true that 
all music which is a vital and sincere expression of the 
imagination and shows good workmanship is great music 
and hence sacred, none the less much of it, when intro- 
duced into our churches, is a right thing in the wrong 
place. Certainly church music which is and which 
sounds just like the music of every day is condemned by 
one of the worst indictments which can be brought against 
any form of art; namely, that of incongruity. Far too 
much modern so-called church music is based entirely 
on dance rhythms, and the whole harmonic basis and 
structure is that which we associate with hunting songs, 
with barcarolles, serenades, waltzes, lullabys, or even 

ing songs. How such music can be expected to 
stimulate the worshipper to ideal considerations of human 
existence and the real meaning of the mysteries of this 
and of the other world it is difficult to understand. The 
object of secular music is to excite. The object of sa- 
cred music should be to elevate. The best church music 
in the world was written for and has been rendered by 


, paBxepets from an address by W. R. Spalding, associate professor of musicin Harvard 
ada ’ 
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men’s voices, and consequently the mixed quartette is 
coming to be less and less in favor. 

In these days of fierce discussion as to the alleged failure 
of the churches to hold their congregations, I myself am 
convinced that any church which institutes a really noble 
type of church music—and there is a large amount of it 
in existence, both that of the great Italian masters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and of the Protestant 
German composers—will be availing itself of a most vital 
form of appeal to the higher sensibilities of congregations 
and of worshippers who far too often at present are seen 
to be in a state of lethargy or open hostility. 


For Christian Unity. 


The essential things in the teaching of Jesus and his 
ideal of the kingdom of Heaven upon earth will become 
the ultimate religion of the civilized world. ‘This is the 
goal toward which the highest moral purpose and effort 
of the world is moving. 

In order to realize this ideal and to make the religious 
principles of Jesus the ruling ideas of life they must be 
made to stand out distinctly and clearly before the world. 
They must be separated from everything that is merely 
transient and accidental. They must be the things of 
chief emphasis in the teaching, in the symbolism and 
work of the churches. Above all, these principles must 
be embodied in consistent and beautiful Christian lives. 

There are many encouraging features in the religious 
situation to-day pointing to the fulfilment of the ideals 
of the Son of Man. First there is everywhere apparent 
a desire and purpose to get back to the principles and 
ideals of Jesus. his is very evident in the teaching 
of theology and the preparation of men for the Christian 
ministry. There has been a revolution in the theology 
of Christendom within a quarter ofa century. The teach- 
ing of the schools is being centred more and more around 
the purpose to get at the meaning of the mission of Jesus, 
and is less and less concerned with speculations about 
Jesus. It is getting back to simplicity and sincerity and 
humanity. It is concerned with the practical applica- 
tion of the ideals of Jesus to the actual conditions and 
needs of our modern world. ‘The theological schools 
have their clinics for those who are to be the moral and 
spiritual healers of society. 

We are also witnessing to-day a wonderful simplifica- 
tion of church creeds, and dogmas are no longer, or scarcely 
ever, used as tests for church fellowships. It is sufficient 
that a man is ready to be a disciple of the Son of Man. 

Another striking indication of religious progress toward 
unity is seen in the growing movement toward co-opera- 
tion and doubling up in missionary work. Sectarian 
zeal and competition among denominations has been 
wonderfully lessened during the past few years. This 
is especially true of foreign missions, where sectarianism 
is surely a great hindrance. 

These indications of a growing spirit of unity are in 
a large measure due to the modernization and simplifica- 
tion of Christian conceptions and teaching. But another 
influence has been at work; namely, the increasing pres- 
sure of enlightened Christian sentiment,—the force of 
what might be called Christian public opinion, that of 
men and women who have for themselves separated the 
essential principles of the religion of Jesus from the spec- 
ulations and theories that have been mixed up with them. 

Then the spectacle of waste, both of money and of 
human energies, in mere sectarian propaganda is more 
and more abhorrent to practical men, who will not lend 
their aid or influence to a policy of waste in religious 
propaganda. 
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Another very evident factor making for religious unity 
is the growing sense and conviction among people in all 
churches, and outside of churches, that the religion of 
Jesus is really summed up in love toward God and man,— 
in the love of God through the love and service of man, 
in brotherhood and self-sacrifice,—that it is something 
that concerns more deeply the heart and will than the 
intellect. Right opinion.used’ to be the test :in ‘religion. 
Now right attitude toward life and’righteous conduct— 
righteous social relations are the things of supreme con- 
cern. Then, again, the co-operation of men and women 
in all kinds of social service enterprises is fast rubbing 
off all the old sectarian points and angles. There isno sect 
in social service; and nothing so unifies men and women 
as some common task of righteousness and charity in 
which they are joined. 

Now when the practical unity of Christianity is demon- 
strated and effected through common and united service, 
and when the masses of people come really to understand 
that the religion of Jesus in its essence is to be found in 
a few fundamental and universal moral and spiritual 
principles and facts, the coming together of a great many, 
at least, of the Protestant denominations for a vastly 
more efficient service for the world cannot be forever 
prevented by the power of ecclesiasticism, of class distinc- 
tion, or of vested interests.—_W. H. Ramsay, in the Wellesley 
Townsman. 


Franklin the Wonder Worker. 


BY REV. JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY. 


Franklin was a remarkably many-sided character, and 
the versatility of his genius seems all but miraculous. 

Born of very narrow-minded Puritan parents, he be- 
came the most broad-minded man of his time. Taken 
from school at the age of ten, he became one of the best- 
educated men of the world, including proficiency in sev- 
eral foreign languages, and received degrees from the 
best universities of two continents. With almost no 
instruction he became the most accurate printer in New 
England. 

He began his life in abject poverty, made a fortune, 
won just fame as a philanthropist by his many benefac- 
tions, and yet died a very rich man for that time. With 
no techincal training in science he became a pioneer in 
electricity and was the Edison of the eighteenth century. 
Without precedent he published a family almanac which, 
as a homely message of frugality, industry, and justice, 
was anticipated by the people of the colonies for twenty- 
six years, with more interest than has ever been mani- 
fested toward a President’s message. Recovering him- 
self from the indiscretions of an ill-protected youth, he 
devised a scheme of ethics, aiming at nothing less than 
moral perfection, to which he held himself so strictly that 
his life became well-nigh a model. 

Born without social standing, he became the adorn- 
ment of the salons of the most fashionable and artistic 
people of the world. With no training in law or state- 
craft he accomplished so much as a diplomatist that 
Jefferson, who was twice a President, said, ‘‘No man can 
fill his place.”” He took the cause of one of the weakest 
people of earth to the court of one of the proudest, and the 
help which he won is still one of the-wonders of diplo- 
macy. He wrote the most remarkable autobiography 
ever written, which is still reprinted more frequently 
than any of the works of Thackeray or Dickens. 

At the age of eighty, when most men are worn out, he 
was the most influential man in a convention making for 
a country, which he had largely created, a Constitution, 
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which Gladstone“called “the most remarkable document 
that ever fell at a single stroke from the brain and heart 
of man.’’ », When he died at the age of eighty-five, twenty 
thousand people followed the printer apprentice to his 
resting-place, and the people of two continents mourned 
him as their own. 

Wa.tHam, Mass. 


A Dream. 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey-bee, 
And live“alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings. 
There midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnets’ wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake waters lapping with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
—W. B. Yeats. 


I had adream. I dreamed that the haunting magic of 
these lines held in it a test by which life was to be proved; 
that I was meant to carry the music of the poem with me 
wherever I went. And, just as Shelley startled the stag- 
nant coachload by his sudden and earnest invitation to 
the stout lady at his side, 

“For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of Kings, 
so I was suddenly to bring this test to bear upon any 
meeting or drawing-room party or conference or gather- 
ing in which I might find myself, and was to abruptly 
whisper in the midst, 
“T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 


And live alone in the bee-loud glade.” 


Will they recognize the call? Will they become aware 
of the far horizons, and of the brooding peace, where the 
lake water laps with low sounds by the shore? Will their 
stolid business, which has seemed to them to absorb the 
attention of the entire universe by its enormous bulk, 
suddenly shrink before their eyes into a very little thing? 
Will their hurry and their haste after gold and honor 
shrivel up into contemptible futility, as they recall the 
nine bean-rows and the one hive for the honey-bee? 
Will all the noise of a tumultuous commerce become as 
nothing, and die away out of their ears to leave only the 
memory of the linnets’ wings a-flutter in the live evening? 
Will the big world drop away from them for one blessed 
moment, as once again they remember how peace comes 
dropping slow from the veils of the morning? 

How good it would be, now and again, if the chairman 
of a stuffy committee, which had been getting crosser and 
crosser every minute, as it passed on through item after 
item of an endless agenda paper, and tempers were fretful, 
and six rival amendments had all got tangled up in one 
another and it began to look as if they would sit there 
till doomsday, were to rise, and, in a quiet voice, to an- 
nounce: 

“‘T will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake water lapping in low sounds on the shore.” 

It would give just that wholesome relief, that wider 
outlook, which were so sorely needed. All the amend- 
ments would drop at once to the ground, and we should 
rush out into the open air and whoop for joy. 

It would not matter to us in the least what we had, or 
had not, carried. We should feel that there was only one 
thing the matter, and that was to have ‘‘nine bean-rows” 
in the garden, and the “‘ hive of a honey bee.” 


_ 
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All healthy life responds to this challenge. By rising 


to it, it refuses to become the slave of its own handiwork. ~ 


It is ever being tempted to imprison itself inside this vast 
civilization, which it has piled up for itself. It yields 
itself, a passive serf, to the tyranny of self-imposed con- 
ditions. It is from this that the cry of the Celt recalls it. 
“This civilization is your own,” it cries; “therefore, you 
are bigger than it can ever be. Your life overlaps it. 
Your spirit passes out beyond it. You can forget it. 
Your way of escape is always open. Get up and go far 
away from all this money-grubbing business. ‘There 
is a whole world outside it, far better and sweeter.” 

We must be able to see round our work in the world 
even though we go on grubbing hard at it. It is good to 
remember the magic words and say them over and over to 


ourselves, 
“T will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree.”’ 


—Unity. 


Three Distinctive Functions of the Church in 
Modern Life. 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


The pursuit of truth as such is no longer the chief func- 
tion of the Church. This has been given very largely 
to the school which sprang from the Church in human 
history. Yet in the matter of education in morals and 
religion, the Church still has a unique work to do. It 
is still teacher, custodian, and learner of the truth, and 
more and more it must bring its methods and its ideals 
into harmony with other learning, more and more it must 
take truth for authority and not authority for truth. 

Can we teach religion? Yes, if we have experience of 
religion. Can we give knowledge of God? Yes, if we 
have had experience of God. There are many definitions 
of religion and of God, but none are exhaustive. The 
most significant are those which are simple and go deep 
into life. God is spirit. We are spirits, and therefore 
ean understand the divine in life and in truth. 

The Church is a true University. Young and old, all 
sorts and conditions of life, constitute it. It may there- 
fore do more to interpret truth in life than the schools. 
It may announce a positive philosophy, and apply the 
knowledge which has been gained through the history 
of human experience. 

Its position in the community makes it an educative 
force. It represents and symbolizes ideals and ideas. 
It stands as the emblem of human uprightness and ideals. 
The movements of life are measured by what the Church 
esteems them. The expression which is given in its ser- 
vices to things true, and lovely, and of good report, be- 
comes the text-book of morals and religion for the com- 
munity. It is a perpetual monitor to the consciences of 
men. ‘Through its endeavors and ideals it speaks always 
of the highest, and ‘‘we needs must love the highest when 
we see it.” 

This leads us to see that the second and chief function 
of the Church is to give opportunity for common worship. 
Common worship is a necessity for health and sanity of 
soul in the individual. The individual needs contact 
with the great spiritual realities, the purifying power of 
ideals, the expression of life and sentiments in terms of 
the divine. 

Very few persons can adequately worship alone, in the 
wilderness, or in the solitude of the closet. There is a 
good deal of nonsense about the claim of ability to worship 
God in the presence of the beauty and grandeur of nature. 
Most people forget to do so when they go out of doors 
for recreation. Few have the ability to rise to the heights 
in such circumstances, 
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It is true that religion is a personal fact, but it is a 
greater social fact. Personal religion must not crowd 
out the fact that it personally amounts to very little un- 
less brought into vital relations with social life. So the 
“fostering and enriching of life through habits of worship 
and divine communion” is a most precious privilege 
which the Church provides. 

Individual worship in these days leads to all sorts of 
vagaries. It leads away from the main currents of hu- 
manity. It creates hermit souls who are not effective 
for life to-day. It leads to all sorts of moral and religious 
anarchy which are the worst kinds of anarchy. It is 
prone to neglect the moral obligations of life. 

The ethical demands of our day are leading us to see 
that there is no salvation that is not social salvation. 
There is no individual salvation apart from the common 
life. This leads us to see the third great function of the 
Church,—the upholding of the ideals of service in social 
life. To serve life is the historic work of the Church. 
It must seek to apply its truth and its ideals for the com- 
pletion of brotherhood and the bringing of human justice 
and universal peace. 

But it cannot do so by hoiding the pulpit to be simply 
a “rostrum for social nostrums,” or by the proposing of 
special panaceas for the ills of society. It cannot do so 
by assuming that it is a moral and spiritual police force 
to coerce people into good behavior. ‘The Church is not 
the clergy. They are but the hired servants of the 
Church; they may be prophets and seers, but they are 
seldom experts in philanthropy. The Church should 
be willing to delegate the service of philanthropy to other 
and better equipped institutions which may apply it 
in expert and scientific ways. The people who constitute 
the church are all sorts and conditions, and they are not 
all expert social workers, But they may be upholders of 
the ideals of divine service in the world. ‘These ideals 
may become effective through individuals, or through 
groups, that are competent to administer them, but 
seldom through the whole church body as an institution. 

One of the best services that the Church may render 
in modern life is that of the accumulation of knowledge 
of social conditions. ‘The application of that knowledge 
may be made through many other channels. It is not 
necessary that the Church should make it. Therefore 
to teach the truth in prophetic and interpretative ways, 
to furnish opportunity for common worship, and to up- 
hold and create ideals of service in our modern world, 
are the distinctive functions of the Church. 

Sayt Lake Criry, Uran. 


The School of Experience. 


BY REV. J. A. BALDRIDGE. 


This is an age of schools, colleges, universities, schools 
of every type, grade, purpose, and meaning, until one is 
almost lost in the maze of conventional programmes for 
the education of our youth. But, after all, are we really 
educated? Have our plans and methods of education, 
so numerous and complicated, turned out the sort of 
product that we anticipated? Who would dare say that 
they have? All intelligent and observing persons feel 
that something has been left out of our educational plans 
and functions; that our education is superficial, one- 
sided, and has failed to develop that fibre of true man- 
hood and womanhood which we had a right to expect. 

But, as is very evident, a new order of things in the 
educational world is at hand. That something which 
is so sadly needed in our schools for the real instruction 
of our youth, as a genuine fitness for the average human 
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life and service, is now being keenly searched for and, as 
any elementary-facts bearing upon this vital question are 
discovered, they are, more and more, being classified and 
put into practical application. Great things are hoped 
for as this work of evolution and reform goes forward. ‘ 

In the mean time, however, we are all in school, the 
great school of human experience, training, and discipline, 
and our progress and success depend upon our adaptabil- 
ity in this school of life. ‘The Master Mind in this great 
university of life’s experiences is infinitely wise and per- 
fectly just. There is no favoritism shown to any indi- 
vidual pupil; the rules must be observed by each and all, 
or one must accept the discipline of natural law, however 
rigid and long continued; and all are free to work up to 
their best and obtain the fruits of their labor. The de- 
positories in this school of life are infinite in variety and 
abundant in provision. ‘The books of life and experi- 
ence, of knowledge and wisdom, are free and open to all. 
No reasonable excuse can be offered for any acts of truancy 
or abuse of the privileges in this school of human life. All 
is wise, just, and good. 

As man has conducted himself, there has been, and still 
is being, a painful lack of studious obedience in respect to 
the order and rules of this school. But the school of 
men’s training and discipline goes right on; there are no 
vacation periods, no permits for non-attendance, no way 
of escape from the rules of the campers. The more we 
violate the principles of this school, the more we suffer in 
and through the discordant elements which we ourselves 
have created. This just and rigid discipline corrects our 
false notions of man and his social relations in regard to 
life in general and citizenship in particular. We now 
discover, perhaps for the first time, that many of our pur- 
suits have been low and unworthy, not to speak in harsher 
terms. A new view-point is thus gained, and a new world 
of human life and social justice dawns upon our rectified 
vision. Great human wrongs are witnessed upon every 
hand, and earnest investigation is set in motion. 

Thus, through the stern necessity of his inner being 
man begins to renew his search for the true, the just, the 
worthy. He discovers that his mind has been centred in 
things—possessions—rather than in man himself and 
the possibilities of human growth and progress. He has 
a new vision, not only of individual man, but of society 
as a whole, and he discovers that social man, along with 
the conditions which he has established, is in a chaotic 
condition. Confusion, on the surface of things at least, 
reigns everywhere. Class is arrayed against class; in- 
terest pitted against interest; purposes and plans come 
into sharp competition with stronger forces and un- 
worthy ambitions; and, whichever way one turns, there 
is an unseemly conflict waged among citizens of every 
rank, class, and condition. One may indeed be so well 
housed, so abundantly provided with all needed things, 
so securely intrenched in one’s environment, that the 
pain and stress of this great conflict are scarcely realized; 
but to men and women in general—to the average citizen, 
to say nothing of the great hosts in the lower ranks of 
society—the stress has become too great, the conditions 
too hard, to insure the highest usefulness to society, not 
to speak of many comforts of person and home to which 
all are entitled. 

Our hard lessons in the school of experience are being 
drilled into our blunted minds and often chilled hearts. 
We think more deeply, study more wisely, and a clearer, 
broader vision dawns upon the whole scene. We see that 
in and through all this seeming chaos of things, and in 
spite of the sins and follies of men, there is good every- 
where and in everything; that nothing is absolutely evil; 
that all this confusion of things is the natural result of 
conditions which, in their time and way, were good and 
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useful as society was then organized. Humanity has out- 
grown the old conditions and is struggling in the dawn 
of the New Time for saner conditions and better pros- 
pects. ‘Therefore, as we learn this difficult lesson in the 
school of our common life, our pessimistic notions fade 
away and a new optimism inspires citizens with more 
wholesome purposes and wiser plans and better under- 
takings. As some one has thoughtfully said: “To see 
the good nowhere, that is pessimism, and this is easy. 
To see the good everywhere, this is optimism, and this 
is not difficult. But to find the good somewhere, that 
is sobriety, and this is in nowise-easy.”” We are not only 
to find the good, however, but to make a way, to con- 
struct a social channel through which the good shall flow 
to all who are willing to perform their full share of the 
social service, and thus to inspire all citizens with the 
power of a new purpose and the spirit of a new service. 

We shall need to acquire the noble art of true apprecia- 
tion, really to understand present conditions and to 
appreciate the good already attained. Our purpose of 
reconstruction should be so planned and worked out by 
such methods that shall conserve whatever good has 
been achieved in the past. We need more education 
and less agitation, more wisdom and less egotism, more 
sense and less sound. As human experience shows, the 
art of real appreciation, as such, is a difficult lesson to 
learn. Fundamental laws of life and conduct, whether 
for the individual or social life of man, are so deeply laid 
in the cosmic order and so interwoven with one another 
that the superficial mind is apt to overlook their real sig- 
nificance and demand something very different. To 
illustrate: two artists, it is said, were once viewing an 
old picture by one of the great masters. ‘They stood and 
gazed upon the painting for some moments, when one of 
them said to his companion: “If that is high art, then 
I’m an idiot.” The other turned and looked into the 
eyes of his friend with a searching glance, and, again look- 
ing upon the great painting, calmly remarked, ‘‘That is 
high art.”’ 

The great things of life—the enduring things—are 
based in the deeps of inspiring principles and worked out 
in the natural harmonies and the quaint beauty of the 
eternal verities. One is here reminded of a suggestive 
saying of Thoreau, “Build castles in the air,—that’s 
where they belong,—but be sure you put foundations 
under them.”’ Much of our building in the past, in our 
civics and social institutions, has been without sure 
foundations. We have too often built upon the shifting 
sands of personal ambitions and social injustice. The 
storms of an outraged public opinion are now beating 
against these social structures, and the work of centuries 
is being severely tested. 

Whatever may be the order of future society, by what- 
soever name it shall be called, it is entirely safe to predict 
that it shall be a marked improvement over and beyond 
what has been achieved in the past. Our lessons in this 
big school of experience are being well learned and will 
be more wisely applied.» We shall have a better under- 
standing of all civic and social problems, and a much 
better knowledge of human nature and its needs. The 
fires of civic pain are illuminating the dross of our age- 
long presumption, and we shall build upon surer founda- 
tions, with better materials, with higher ideals, and more 
in harmony with the principles of true citizenship. There 
shall then be room and place for every worthy citizen to 
work up to his best, and to stand erect as a real human 
among humans; and mere snobbery, growing out of ill- 
gotten gains, shall perish forever. Wealth shall then be 
valued only for the use made of it, and not simply as a 
proud possession. Neither corn, cotton, nor any other 
commodity shall then be honored as king, but man him- 
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self shall be crowned as king of this lower realm, having 
dominion according to the original decree. And great 
shall be the peace of the nations! 

The tuition in this school of life, it will be seen, comes 
high. But it is worth all that it costs. The wealth of 
- mind and heart and character, wealth above all price, is 
indeed abundant compensation; and this is, after all, 
the real product of education. Some one has wisely said: 
“Education once meant alienation from the struggle 
and separation from the crowd. But education now 
means preparation for the struggle and mingling with 
the crowd.” Some glad day the future generations of 
men shall learn that education, in its best sense, is life,— 
life in its deeper and more satisfying sense. Education 
in the technique of the schools is merely the outer shell 
of the fruitage of real life, and does not contain the rich 
kernel of life at its best. This must be obtained by 
practice, through experience, and by coming into actual 
contact with life at every point of one’s being. Sam 
Walter Foss has given us a valuable suggestion in the 
following :— 

“There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 
‘There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 


But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend of men.” 


PUYALLUP, WASH. 


Christocentric or Homocentric? 


BY REV. ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 


In the widening of knowledge and the education of 
reason cosmogonics and humanities are developed. 
Fancies yield to facts, acquaintance dissolves antipathy. 
The first conception, in the light of later thought, appears 
crude and small. The constantly expanding range of 
scientific investigation causes a new measure of the circle 
and a re-estimate of the relations of its contents. As the 
radii of comparison extends, the worth of things alters. 

A new scientific discovery makes all previous philoso- 
phy inadequate. With Darwin and evolution, a new 
interpretation of life came, and creeds were rent. Modern 
science has shattered medieval dogmatism. So long as 
Christianity stood at the point of view of the third cen- 
tury, it was credible; but, when the twentieth-century 
test was applied, it crumbled. We are no longer where 
the Christian Fathers were. Thought has undergone 
many revolutions since Augustine and Athanasius brooded 
over the difficulties of their day. 

Our knowledge has a universal scope. We are aware 
of several ethnic religions and have to place Christianity 
among them. We have realized that “even a great. move- 
ment or epoch is but an episode in one continuous life, 
an episode hardly intelligible by itself. Looking at man 
from the earliest germs of his social existence till to-day 
and over all parts of the planet, even Catholicism or 
Christianity itself forms but one act in the drama”’ 
(Frederic Harrison). 

The circle of divine revelation has been widened im- 
measurably by the enlargement of the universe to the 
ken of science. Anthropology has enlarged the sphere 
of incarnation. “In this world, no spot, no body of men, 
no set of books can be insulated as the peculium of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

In whatever aspect Christianity is viewed, whether 
through its authorized dogmas or its special glorification 
of Christ, it is found to be without verity. The painful 
confession has had to be made that ‘‘Christianity as de- 
fined or understood in all the churches which formulate 
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it has been mainly evolved from what is transient and 
perishable in its sources, from what is unhistorical in its 
traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and mis- 
apprehended in the oracles of its prophets’ (‘‘Seat of 
Authority,” etc., p. 650). 

Concerning the outlook from the New Testament we 
have to declare that an horizon bounded in the past by 
fancied promises to David, or even forecasts of Moses, 
and in the future by the apocalyptic scenery of the re- 
turning Nero’s fall before the returning Christ, and the 
substitution of the New Jerusalem for the perished Rome, 
—an horizon which therefore shut up human history at 
once, and turned men then living into the millennium or 
out of it,—can have no serious interest for us who belong 
to a still persistent and expanding humanity. We have 
to admit, also, that it no longer satisfies us to say, Jesus 
realized the divine promise in a sense far transcending 
the national preconception and revealed at last the real 
meaning of the spirit which spoke in Isaiah. Such forced 
conforming of the Jewish ideal to the Christian facts by 
glorifying the one and theorizing on the other was inevi- 
table to the first disciples and could but color all that 
they remembered and thought and wrote; and the imag- 
ination of Christendom working with undiscriminating 
faith on these mixed materials has drawn upon its walls 
a series of sacred pictures, from which art has loved to 
reproduce whatever is tender and sublime, and which have 
broken silence in the Divine Comedy, in the Paradise 
Lost and Regained, in plaintive passion music, and the 
kindling popular hymn. All this is of intense interest 
to us as literature, as art, as the past product of devout 
genius; but as an objective reality, a faithful representa- 
tion of an ideal universe, it is gone from us,—gone, there- 
fore, from our interior religion and become an outside 
mythology. (Martineau’s ‘‘Essays,” vol. iv. p. 326). 

This is a fateful situation and requires serious looking 
into. It is not that there is a reaction from dogmatism 
merely or a change of sentiment, nor that in academic 
spheres there is change of mind. There has been an 
entire revolution in our knowledge, ‘‘a change of front of 
the universe,’’ a conversion of philosophy. ‘The centre 
of religious interest has gone from the Bible to the Cosmos. 
The deepest inquiry now is, ‘“What does nature say?”’ 

There can be no doubt as to the change of theologic 
view which modern science has caused. ‘‘From the fable 
of Eden to the imagination of the last trumpet, the whole 
story of the divine order of the world is dislocated and 
deformed. ‘The blight of birth sin with its involuntary 
perdition, the scheme of expiatory redemption with its 
vicarious salvation, the incarnation with the low postu- 
lates of the relation between God and man and its un- 
workable doctrine of two natures in one person, the 
official transmission of grace through material elements 
in the keeping of a consecrated corporation, the second 
coming of Christ to summon the dead and part the sheep 
from the goats at the general judgment,—all are the growth 
of a mythical literature, or Messianic dreams or sacra- 
mental superstition or popular apotheosis. To conse- 
crate and diffuse, under the name of Christianity, a theory 
of the world’s economy thus made up of illusions from 
obsolete stages of civilization is only to insure the aliena- 
tion of the intellectual classes from Christendom and the 
detention of the rest in their spiritual culture at a dis- 
gracefully low level.’”’ (“Seat of Authority,” etc., p. 650.) 

The whole thing is contrary to modern ideas of human 
elevation. ‘The process of evolution is for us the way of 
salvation. 

A study of the Christ idea as it appears in the Bible 
makes us aware of its local and selfish character. The 
Jewish Messiah was the incarnation of Israel’s egotism, 
the embodiment of its fancy of inspired supremacy, 
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The New Testament carries to “‘the last point of atten- 
uation and finally exhausts the capacity of ideas that 
exerted a controlling influence on the development of 
the Jewish branch of the human family.” 

Tracing the Christ idea beyond the New Testament 
into the Western Church, we find it as the central feature 
of a vast religious system. ‘That system has gone to 
pieces. When it was formed, its authority was absolute. 
The throned theology was imperial in its sway. ‘The 
mitred ecclesiasticism was almighty. King and priest 
professed the same faith and bowed before the cross of 
Christ. The figure on the cross was composed partly 
of Hebraic egotism, Grecian subtlety, and Roman force. 
The imperialism that made it was rotten, but its making 
saved the empire. Constantine was victorious in’ the 
name of Christ, but his Christ was a phantasm. 

The Christ idea is being resuscitated, but its new form 
is nebulous. In the New Theology it seethes wistfully. 
One who endeavors to describe the situation says: 
“To-day the gospel is back again where it ought to have 
been from the first. Its seeming defeats are simply the 
breaking up of an old and mischievous alliance,—mis- 
chievous because so utterly misleading. When we have 
freed it from a dogmatic system which is largely the 
worn-out science and philosophy of the old world, and 
take it for what it really is, a unique spiritual force work- 
ing upon and in us from a unique person; when we cease 
demanding from it what it was never intended to produce, 
and instead use it for its proper work, the redemption of 
the hearts and lives of men,—in a word, when we accept 
it as it was in the simple loveliness of its first appearing, 
we shall see once again its first triumphs.” (“‘J. B.,” in 
Christian W orld.) 

That cannot be. History does not so repeat itself. 
“Under the Oversoul of humanity we become conscious 
that we owe whatever is wise or good or strong or beauti- 
ful in each one of us, not to one particular inner individ- 
uality, but to the struggles and experiences of the whole 
unknown chain of human lives behind us, reaching back 
into mystery unthinkable.” (Lafcadio Hearn.) 

To seek to identify that Christ with Jesus or to make 
religion recrystallize around him is futile. We may re- 
conceive Christ, but we cannot restore Jesus. ‘‘’ The image 
of Jesus has been irrecoverably lost. Long before the 
dogmatical or ecclesiastical system of Christendom was 
formed, the image of Jesus had faded away from the 
minds of Christians, if it ever was stamped there. The 
person of Jesus, though it may have been immense, is 
indistinct. That a great character was there may be 
conceded, but precisely wherein the character was great 
is left to our conjecture. Of the eminent persons who 
have swayed the spiritual destinies of mankind none has 
more completely disappeared from the critical view. 
The ideal image which Christians have for nearly two 
thousand years worshipped under the name of Jesus has 
no authentic visible counterpart in history.” (‘‘Cradle 
of the Christ,” pp. 202, 216.) 

Besides, it is now felt to be impossible to identify God 
with one person, however unique. ‘The idea which has 
come to us is God in Humanity. We cannot suffer any 
limitation of Him. We have upon us the thought of his 
universal immanence and have to make the incarnation 
coextensive with mankind. 

The undeification of Jesus is necessary to philosophic 
theism. ‘‘We become sensible,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘of the 
first defect of historical Christianity. It has dwelt, 
dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the person of 
Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites every 
man to expand to the full circle of the universe, and will 
have no preferences but those of spontaneous love. But 
by this Eastern monarchy of a Christianity which indo- 
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lence and fear have built, the friend of man is made the 
injurer of man. The manner in which his name is sur- 
rounded with expressions which were once sallies of ad- 
miration and love, but are now petrified into official titles, 
kills all generous sympathy and liking. The language 
that describes Christ to Europe and America is not the 
style of friendship and enthusiasm to a good and noble 
heart, but is appropriate and formal,—paints a demigod 
as the Orientalists or the Greeks would describe Osiris 
or Apollo.” (“Divinity School Address.’’) 

The feeling of ‘noxious exaggeration” and of “injury” 
does not proceed from any disrespect to Jesus, but from 
a sense of the sanctity of human individuality and of the 
opportunity to enlarge. The use of Jesus is found in his 
illustration of the greatness of man. He was exemplar, 
not substitute, comrade, not vicar. 

We are reverting to God himself as Pattern, and seek- 
ing him where he manifests himself in nature and man. 
We have to make religion hold where it belongs, to bring 
our worship to the centre wherein the reason of it lies. 
Nature has emerged from dogma, and man has appeared 
as the interpreter of nature. 

The revolution we are experiencing arises from the reali- 
zation that “in the very constitution of the human soul 
there is provision for an immediate apprehension of God. 
If we are to know the Supreme Reality at all, it can only 
be through the attribution to him of qualities analogous 
to, though infinitely transcending, the qualities which we 
recognize as highest in man, and consequently in the world 
as we know it. No other procedure is possible if we are 
to adhere to the conception of God as the final cause of 
the world—our world.” 

We are now under the influence of humanism. We 
see that “the great events of the world depend not on 
individuals, but on the cumulative force and providential 
meeting of wide social tendencies that have been gather- 
ing head for ages and pointing in certain directions.” 
We see that man is the microcosm reflecting the macro- 
cosm. We know that all knowledge is the co-ordina- 
tion of human experience. Our perceptions are the me- 
diums of our science. We have learned the preciousness 
of the human, not only as a means of utilizing the mate- 
rials of the universe, but of knowing its spiritual motive. 

The human is the highest earthly development, and its 
further evolution is the work of the future. The educa- 
tion of the human, the culture of the deeper sensibilities 
and the higher perceptions, the enrichment of intellect- 
ual power, the intensification of moral sympathy, the 
purification of aspiration, are the duties that press upon 
us. ‘The highest interest of the universe is homocentric. 
The issues of life depend on the desires and doings of 
man. We have the assurance that the universal power 
cannot be indifferent to its latest and noblest product, 
nor have any other object than that of sharing intelligence 
and joy with it. 

There has come upon us an awe of “the vast issues 
bound up with the moral life of even a single human 
being, and of the possibilities of tragedy no less than of 
triumph which lie hidden in it, and of the long conflict 
and hard-won progress of the ages, and we are anxious 
for the man of the future.” What form should our ideal 
take of the man that is to be? 

It is affirmed, on one hand, that a great central person- 
ality is necessary to a great working religion and morality. 
On the other hand, the individualistic idea is strongly 
objected to. A sagacious politician, writing about the 
presidency of a republic, argued that the head of a re- 
public cannot be an individual. He said: “The politi- 
cal organization exists only to protect and develop the 
social organism. ‘This consists of a complex variety of 
interests which may be practically classed and represented 
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in corresponding departments of legislation and adminis- 
tration. The judicial, financial, industrial, military, 
foreign, postal, or other interests of the nation assign 
tasks to the several members in such departments. ‘These 
functionaries represent the cerebral organs of the State. 
But what organ does a president represent? In nature 
there is no presidency in the head of any organism. Be- 
yond the cerebral organs, with their definite functions, 
representative of every part of the body, there is no su- 
pernumerary head.” (Moncure Conway.) 

The illustration may serve for religion, for it has many 
departments. It has its architecture, its art, its litera- 
ture, and we may well desire to have great exemplars 
in each. It requires theologians, philosophers, poets, 
preachers, and even financiers. It has its idealistic and 
its practical side. With science, politics, ethics, and 
economics it has important connections, on all human 
affairs it has a vital bearing. One man cannot be ex- 
pected to be so many-sided as to exemplify excellence in 
each department of religion; no pope has ever shown such. 
God manifests himself in diversity, and we are warranted 
in selecting from various races typical souls representing 
diverse excellences so that the fulness and richness of 
human nature may be realized. 

The master spirits are not egotists and autocrats. 
They throw down rather than erect exclusions. They 
do not prevent and fetter, but invite and liberate. When 
each says, “I sanctify myself,’ it is to impress on others 
the sanctity of selfhood. In poetry we give no monopoly 
to Shakespeare. When we find life through Browning 
and Morris, his spirit is not offended. No one suggests 
that our regard for Raphael should exclude Turner or 
Watts from our admiration. The praise of Handel does 
not forbid the entrance of Wagner to our regard. The 
follower of Jesus should be the readier to honor Buddha. 

An attempt is being made to substantiate “a living 
Christ,” but as yet has been confused. He is spoken of 
as an unseen ideal power and presence and thereby is 
confounded with God. It is affirmed that ‘‘he is omni- 
present, for he isin the hearts of all men, living in memory, 
in activity, and in hope. He is omnipotent, for all spirit- 
ual power is in him and through him. He is the Judge, 
the Saviour: he is drawing all men to himself,” etc. 
This is utterly fictitious. No consistent monotheist 
would use such language regarding any but the One Lord. 
The medieval dogmatism has given us more of this dis- 
traction than we can stand, and we cannot suffer a re- 
crudescence of it in the name of a new theology. 

It has been urged that “‘the Master reality is the person 
of God in action in Christ, but surely we may more truly 
regard it as God in action in the universe.’”’ ‘‘Christ”’ is 
not large enough to contain God. Nothing less than the 
universe can be a continent.for God. 

The author of ‘The Religion of Humanity” says, ‘‘The 
real Christ remains, and possesses all the attributes that 
were ascribed to the being whom Christendom adored. 
The true humanity is the Christ, the organized human 
elements, the quality whereof our consciousness reveals 
to us the power whereof history and observation disclose. 
This Christ possesses all the virtues. They are born of 
it. Jesus was one of its illustrations; the heroes and 
saints are the flashing out of its individual traits; the 
philanthropists are its active sentiments. The Christ is 
living; he lives always; he is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, in every respect the same only, if possible, 
ampler in spiritual gifts——wider in sympathy, richer in 
love, tenderer in feeling, mightier in purpose, sweeter in 
compassion than ever. He is the present lord, present 
in the flesh, and not merely in the spirit.” The analogy 
is fanciful. It is not reasonably permissible to make 
Christ thus usurp the place of God. Christ will not trans- 
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plant. The term is radically Israelitish and cannot 
thrive out of the Hebraic atmosphere. Our sphere of 
thought is not Hebraic. The Jewish symbols do not 
correspond to our ideas. We should not use them, but 
have words of our own. 

The humanism that has come to us for expression re- 
quires new, large, fluent terms. It calls for a special 
symbolism expressive of the developed consciousness of 


‘the solidarity of humanity, the organic unity of experi- 


ence, the fraternization of races, the universality of spirit- 
ual need and hope. These terms will flow into our com- 
mon speech as we enhallow our humanity for God’s con- 
tinuous and ascending incarnation. In this worshipful 
attitude “it can never be with noisy and jaunty step, 
but always with hushed breath and on the tiptoe of silence 
that we draw near to the inner circles of the soul. Else- 
where we can go familiarly in and out and take our notes 
of what we find, without disturbance to the humor of the 
hour; but there we know there is a sanctuary, and ere we 
reach it an invisible incense breathes upon our hearts, 
and subdues us into involuntary worship. While the 
mere external study of men, the scrutiny of them by in- 
tellectual eyesight, is the constant source of cynical illu- 
sion, meditative self-knowledge is the true school of rev- 
erence, of sympathy, of hope, of immovable humility; 
for there we see, side by side, what we are and what we 
ought to be; and of unquenchable aspiration, for there, 
too, we meet, spirit to spirit, the Almighty Holiness that 
lifts us to himself.”’ 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


Spivitual Life. 


Commit a sin twice, and you will think it perfectly 
allowable.—Talmud. ; 
ad 


Our systems of ‘religion may pass away with your 
church or mine, but never the Church of the living God: 
this imperial and majestic mystery.—Kobert Collyer. 


a 


It is not written, Blessed is he that feedeth the poor, 
but he that considereth the poor. A little thought and a 
little kindness are often worth more than a great deal of 
money.—RKuskin. : 

& 


The law of the world is progress along the line of a 
spiritual evolution. ‘The life of the world is better to-day 
than it ever has been in the past. The love of God is 
our surety that it will grow better and better under the 
divine tuition and discipline —Philip S. Moxom. 


as 


No seed was ever sown within the mind 
That failed of final fruitage; nor a day 
That passes by would e’er elude our grasp, 
Did we petition it with wise requests, 
Until it laid its blessing at our feet. 
a —B. R. Bulkeley. 


How shall we help the life of the future? Simply by 
putting wisdom and love into our own life and into human 
affairs. All genuine virtue is vital and vitalizing: it 
carries in it the power of God to conquer evil and estab- 
lish righteousness. It is a living seed, holding in itself 
interminable harvests of its own kind. Planted in human 
society, it will bear fruits of welfare through the centuries 
Charles G. Ames. 
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Charades. 


BY WILLIAM BELLAMY. 
i 
My second Agnes’ Eve, 
My third my fourth the hour, 
A maiden wakes to grieve 
In her lonely chamber tower. 
The moon’s my first above her, 
She gives it little heed; 
There never came a lover; 
She is my whole indeed. 


Il. 
My first in warm weather I frequently feel. 
My last is a Coburger down at the heel. 
Not always my total his temper could keep, 
But he could call spirits from out the vast deep. 


Il, 
Rich gifts my first and second brought; 
Earth soon would be as Heaven, they thought. 
But men are much the same to-day 
As when the Christ-star shone. 


If every one obeyed the Word; 

If every crook became my third; 

My whole might like Othello say, 
“My occupation’s gone.” 


Literature, 
Liberal Orthodoxy of To-day. 


Among the promising things in the relig- 
ious life of our time few are of better omen 
than what is known as progressive or liberal 
orthodoxy. It is characterized by the at- 
tempt to conserve the historic, traditional 
“orthodoxy” of Protestantism, by inter- 
preting and stating its deeper ideals in the 
light of present-day knowledge and thought. 
The Heart of the Christian Message, by 
George A. Barton, professor of Biblical 
literature in Bryn Mawr College (New 
York: Macmillan, $1.25 net), and the New 
Light on the Old Truth, by Charles A. Dins- 
more (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.25 net), are the latest utterances of this 
school, if it may fairly be called such. Prof. 
Barton’s book consists of lectures originally 
given at the Friends’ Summer School at 
Sagamore, Mass., while the substance of 
Mr. Dinsmore’s volume was given extem- 
poraneously in a house, in response to the 
request of thirty prominent business men in 
a New England city. Mr. Dinsmore’s 
style is lucid and felicitous: the book is 
philosophical and literary in manner, where 
Prof. Barton’s is more historical. ‘The 
professor writes out of adequate knowledge 
and study, in a plain, popular style, and has 
given us a little book of great value. The 
message of Christ himself is first expounded, 
then follows statements concerning its inter- 
pretation by Paul and the author of the 
Johannine writings, in the Eastern and 
Western churches, by the Reformers and the 
Early Friends. The closing chapter is occu- 
pied with the message for the twentieth 
century. One puzzling and rather inexcus- 
able omission in the statement of the message 
of Christ is the failure, in the nine pages 
devoted to forgiveness (12-20), to consider 
the teaching of Matt. vi. 12-15 and Mark 
xi. 25. Mr. Dinsmore begins by leading 
us into the new spirit and the changed mo- 
tives of the modern man,—the larger freedom, 
the scientific attitude, the evolutionary 
conception of things as against the static, 
and the different, often conflicting, but 
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really complementary, emphasis upon the 
cosmic and the human or personal aspects 
of life. The Bible, Jesus Christ; God and 
salvation, and Immortality are then taken 
up in order. A short closing chapter, 
entitled “Improvement” is really a sermon, 
and one of a high order. After reading 
this book one is inclined to congratulate 
both the writer and the business men whose 
request called the bbdok into existence. It 
is a good sign that busy men are really in- 
terested in these great themes, and that a 
minister can speak to them in the interest- 
ing and enlightening°manner that Mr. Dins- 
more here displays. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN; OR, PHILOSOPHY 
AND LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
TuHoucut. By George Stuart Fullerton, 
professor of philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net.—The New 
Realism;as the philosophy of this book is 
called, accepts without reservation the world 
of the plain man and of the man of science, 
“Everybody’s World,” and tries to under- 
stand it. We directly perceive material 
things, which are not in our minds and may 
not properly be called sensations, precepts, 
or ideas, but exist independently of us. 
These things form a system, by reference 
to which individual things and happenings 
may be assigned a place and a date. Phi- 
losophy only does violence to this world of 
common experience and of science when it 
proceeds to strip it of its familiar and unmis- 
takable features. But that is just what 
much philosophy attempts to do, notably the 
idealism of Bradley and Royce, and the prag- 
matism of James and Schiller, all of which 
are here severely criticised. Royce’s for- 
midable dialectic is a mere mist of words to 
Prof. Fullerton, while the more “undiluted”’ 
forms of pragmatism are made the object 
of playful irony in a supposed dialogue 
between Christian and Faithful. The out- 
come of it all is that we are brought back 
to the familiar every-day world of things 
and minds. Just here lies the weakness 
of this valuable and interesting book. Prof. 
Fullerton holds himself closely to working 
out the single contention of the reality of 
our common world of experience, and justifi- 
ably exposes the futility of the doctrines 
which in various ways try to get rid of it or 
totransformit. Only in the eleven pages of 
the last chapter does he go beyond this 
purpose and has something to say about 
the belief that goes outside the realm of 
experience and observation to get some 
understanding of its larger nature and pur- 
pose. His general attitude is conservative, 
the chapter being a plea for the beliefs and 
ideals already established, although no at- 
tempt is made to specify more particularly 
just what beliefs and practices it is wise to 
accept. On the whole, then, the reader 
who accepts with gratitude Prof. Fullerton’s 
sober, moderate, and admirably written 
exposition of the New Realism, and feels 
that the time was ripe for such a book, will 
also feel that there is not merely room for 
something more, but that there is also a 
deep need in human nature for another view 
and a different consideration of life. Royce’s 
“aviation flight” deserved the keen, some- 
what merciless criticism which Prof. Fuller- 
ton givesit. Yet, if we are to get all the truth 
about life, we must rise above and pass be- 
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yond the observation and experience of 
every day. Of the broader view thus obtained 
there is little in this book. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION. By Emil 
Carl Wilm, Ph.D. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25 net; postage, ro cents.—To 
many of us this book is a first introduction 
to the author (although three precious books 
are due to him), and the introduction is 
altogether delightful. Dr. Wilm has outlined 
“the salient-features of a world view upon 
which religion .. . must be based.” These 


‘features are metaphysical idealism and moral 


optimism. ‘The statement of this view is an 
admirable performance, showing an inde- 
pendent mastery of the problems, although 
the presentation confines itself to familiar 
and fundamental matters and freely uses 
the effective expressions of many other men. 
Dr. Wilm’s method of knowledge is experience 
and inference from experience, and this 
method of empirical metaphysics results in 
temperate, though firm, conclusions on the 
part of the author and conviction on the part 
of the sympathetic reader. This strictly 
empirical attitude does not carry Dr. Wilm 
beyond the belief in conditional immortality 
in dealing with that problem, but the argu- 
ment does not check a bolder conclusion. 
It is here implied that the reader is sympa- 
thetic, and it would be difficult to think of 
a reader remaining unsympathetic under the 
pressure of a mind so reasonable and dis- 
criminating and temperate and in the sound 
of a voice so attractive. For this written 
word is speech. It is direct, swift, incisive 
speech, perfectly clear and forceful, without 
prettiness of phrase, yet often beautiful, 
always indeed possessed of the beauty of 
fitness. Those of us who rebel at the tort- 
ured technicality and unnecessary subtlety 
of expression in many of our American phi- 
losophers can rejoice at the excellent literary 
qualities which make this book so readable 
and intelligible. In addition to force and 
clarity and fitness of style Dr. Wilm, has a 
rich power of simple illustration and abounds 
in apt quotations from our poets. It is 
safe to predict that the work will enjoy popu- 
larity, and that many will find unusual 
pleasure in meeting and hearing—through 
the printed page—a person so cultivated 
and able and refined, dealing with the foun- 
dations of faith. 
Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


ANNE BOLEYN. By Reginald Drew. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co.—Mr. 
Drew’s historical romance is hardly entitled 
to be classed among the stronger historical 
fictions of the present season, but the not 
too exacting reader will find much to enter- 
tain in these pages. The author holds a 
brief for his heroine, but even so he does 
not wholly succeed in rendering her especially 
attractive, and the somewhat harsh estimate 
of her character which certain historians 
have passed upon it is not likely to be reversed 
by anything in Mr. Drew’s book. The 
principal defect in this tale is a want of force 
in the general conception of the tale, to which 
may be added a rather free use of superla- 
tives and too many descriptive passages. 
There are several chapters which are dramat- 
ically conceived, such as “‘The Prophetess,” 
“Warning,” and ‘‘ Divorced.” Henry, Wol- 
sey, Percy, and Wyatt are the principals 
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besides Anne Boleyn herself, and much care 
may be detected in their outlining. The 
book ends with the coronation of Anne, but 
a further volume is promised covering Anne’s 
history from the coronation to the fatal 
block. ; 


WHERE Ir Listeta. By Mary Nors- 
worthy Shepard. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—To the careful observer it must 
become apparent that, technically considered, 
the quality of the minor verse put forth in 
this and very recent seasons is steadily im- 
proving. One comes less and less often 
upon crude construction or upon poems 
smooth enough, so far as form goes, but 
devoted to the exploitation of the perfectly 
obvious. Miss Shepard’s volume exhibits 
neither of these features. It is not perfect,— 
perfection is not looked for,—but it is often 
very satisfactory. As a fair sample of her 
work, let us look at the poem on ‘‘’ The Hour- 
glass” -— 


Watching it filter its momentous sand, 
I turn the carven toy, now down now up; 
Alas! did I but know to turn its cup 
To where Young Joy once caught me by 
the hand, 
And gave his eyes as mirror to my own, 
That I should gaze therein. The radiant 


smile 
That curved his lips was mine the blessed 
while 
He held my hand. Like his, my hair was 
blown 


In a bright wind; and from its loosened knot 
Fell flowers of Arcadia. Ah, restore! 
Ye sands, that pile as if the past were not; 
Ye sands, that mock with ‘Never’ and 
‘No more’! 
I yet shall see you, outspilled and forgot, 
On a far-scanned, illimitable shore! 


Other poems to which the readet’s atten- 
tion may be turned are ‘‘Beauvais Cathe- 
dral,” “‘East to West,” and the strong son- 
net entitled ‘‘The Pawn.” 


THE Drama oF Love AND DeEatH. A 
Study of Human Evolution and Transfigu- 
ration. By Edward Carpenter. New York 
and London: Mitchell Kennerley.—The 
revelations of the microscope touching the 
beginnings of the bodily life of man can be 
used in many different ways, according 
to the attitude of the student. Mr. Car- 
penter handles them in romantic and mysti- 
eal fashion. Telling us much about chro- 
mosomes, fertilization, and fusion, he goes 
on to the realm of the occult with its under- 
lying self and reincarnation, His concep- 
tion of ‘“‘love as an art”’ is not at all conven- 
tional, and it deserves attention. Then, 
concerning death, he advocates a prepara- 
tion for it as different as possible from the 
traditional warnings of orthodoxy. If we 
will simply make a practice of every day 
divesting ourselves, for a time, of our ordinary 
consciousness, we shall soon cease to regard 
the loss of that consciousness with terror. 
The book is a presentation of modern occult- 
ism, 


JusT BEFORE THE Dawn. The life and 
work of Ninomiya Sontoku. By Robert 
Cornell Armstrong, Kobe, Japan; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—Ninomiya was a poor farmer who made 
the best of his opportunities, in spite of con- 
ditions rose to high place, and did such a 


work that to-day he is not merely studied 
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and respected, but the students of Japan 
worship at his shrine. His teaching mingles 
the ethical and the economical, and in its 
insistence upon the production of results 
reminds us of Prof. Carver’s “‘religion worth 
having.” He drew largely from older scholars 
and philanthropists, discountenances spec- 
ulation, favored the assimilation of all that 
is good in Japan and foreign countries, and 
based his teaching upon the principle that 
for the benefits they receive men are to make 
return to heaven, to earth, and to man. 
The illustrations are not mere adornments, 
they really illuminate the text and are more 
than worth while. 


THe Dwarr’s Sper, A Christmas 
Play. By J. Edgar Park. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—In very tasteful guise Mr. 
Park’s publishers have brought out his 
Christmastide play for young people, The 
Dwarf’s Spell, which offers many effective 
possibilities. The dialogue is both ani- 
mated and natural, and the characters suffi- 
ciently numerous to retain the interest 
among both actors and audience. We 
can readily imagine its performance as at- 
tended with much innocent merriment. 


Toe Scr=nceE of Human Nature. By 
James F. Boydstun. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $2 net.—This little book 
is evidently the result of wide reading and 
much study: it is badly written, it is well 
gotten up, and it is high in price. Its sub- 
stance is really good, abounding in sound 
reasoning and wise suggestion. ‘The reader 
who is willing to take some pains with it 
may get a good deal from it. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine, pub- 
lished in Washington, is outdoing itself: 
each number seems to surpass the last one 
before it in variety and interest. The De- 
cember number has a varied list of attractions, 
ranging from Alaska to Africa, with three 
articles concerning the novelties, scenery, and 
people of the south-east of Europe. 


The February American Magazine contains 
a letter by Allan Pinkerton written in 1866, 
never before published, in which the famous 
detective relates his connection with the 
plot to assassinate Lincoln in Baltimore, on 
the way to Washington to be inaugurated. 
Brand Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, Ohio, 
writes the second chapter of his personal 
reminiscences, and tells stories about James 
G. Blaine, Governor Altgeld, and the White- 
chapel Club of Chicago, which in its time was 
probably the most famous Bohemian club 
in the world. Dr. Woods Hutchinson begins 
a new department, entitled ‘‘Health and 
Horse-power.’’ David Grayson contributes 
a new “Adventure in Contentment.” A 
New York policeman writes the ‘‘Diary of 
a Cop.” Augustus Post writes the ‘ Ex- 
periences of an Airman.” Fiction and four 
departments complete the number. 


Miscellaneous. 


That distinguished novelist, Annie S. 
Swan, was recently reported in the Daily News 
and Leader, as having said in an interview: 
“In spite of all the materialism of to-day, 
I believe that, underneath, people are wishing 
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for something deeper and more satisfying; 
and I feel sure that a really inspired religious 
novel would have a large audience. People 
cannot feed on husks forever, and sooner or 
later suffering and sorrow will drive them 
back to the eternal verities.’”’ The London 
publisher has now in press a new novel by 
Mr. Cadvan Rhys, called Daniel Evelyn, 
Heretic. It is described as being ‘fan in- 
tensely human and vividly realistic story, 
depicting life, thought, and character in the 
Land of Religion and Song.” The author 
is well known as a writer on religious and his- 
torical subjects, dealing mainly with Wales, 
and his forthcoming new novel should com- 
mand a wide circle of Unitarian readers. 
It is intimated that a valuable prize is to 
be offered for the best translation into Welsh. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

“Tt is printed in excellent taste.”” 
Fat Rev. H.G. Ives, Andover, N.H, 

“T should say it is something that would be of distinct 

use.” Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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"THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM AND 
THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


By JoserH W. Strout. 


Tn the last thirty years the cities have grown 
enormously at the expense of the rural districts. 
The larger opportunities for business enterprise 
and the more interesting life of the towns have 
attracted the active and energetic young men 
and women of the country, and they have gone, 
leaving behind them the slow and more conser- 
vative part of the population. The rural prob- 
lem springs largely from the intellectual apathy 
of the country as registered in the backward- 
ness of economic development, the absence of 
common comforts in many* rural homes, the 
poverty of the schools, the lack of initiative. To 
save the country communities, a new vision and 
a new energy are necessary: they must wake up 
and begin to use their undeveloped capacities. 
Here is the opportunity of the country minister, 
and in the revival of rural life he may, as Mr. 
Strout points out, play a large part by wise 
leadership and by steadily upholding the noblest 
ideals of character and action. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
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The Dome. 
The Little Tune. 


I made a little tune one day, 
And, oh, ’twas very dear; 

I tried to sing it in the woods, 
The birds came out to hear. 


A saucy squirrel coughed and laughed 
Upon the chestnut bough; 

T think he liked the little tune, 
I wish I had it now. 


Twas all about the dancing brook, 
The silver summer rain; 

I sang it high, I sang it low, 
I hummed it o’er again. 


Then in the parlor down I sat 
And tried so hard to play; 
That darling little tune of mine 
Jumped up and ran away, 


My fingers fumbled, stiff and queer, 
And bumped each other so; 

And when I tried the dancing brook, 
The big keys grumbled low. 


I’ve never found my little tune, 
I think of it each day; 

I wonder why the darling thing 
Got scared and ran away? 


—Kate Louise Brown, in Everyland. 


A Little Worry at School. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


Dorothy went to a very pleasant school. 
The rooms were sunny, the teachers were 
kind, there was a fine playground. But 
once in a while Dorothy ‘‘had a worry,” as 
she told her mother. 

In her class there were about twelve chil- 
dren. Each one had a cosey desk. In the 
same room another classhad desks. So at first 
Dorothy felt as if she were in the midst of a 
big crowd. It sometimes seemed as if so 
many people looked at her at once! She 
tried hard to do just the right things, but not 
always could she be sure about that. 

In the middle of one morning she found 
that her best pencil was lost. Her teacher, 
Miss Page, had shown the children how to be 
very careful to have a nice, sharp pencil 
ready always in school. But now Dorothy’s 
had disappeared,—a fine one it was, red, with 
just a perfect point; and she had had it ear- 
lier on her desk, she knew—she was positive! 
Oh, where could it be? She looked and looked 
everywhere, over and over. 

Miss Page told the children to take pencils 
and be ready to write words. And then she 
saw that Dorothy was not ready. She came 
to her desk, and Dorothy told her that she 
could not find her pencil. Miss Page said, 
very kindly, ‘‘Then you may sit quiet while 
the others write, if your pencil is lost,’’ and 
Dorothy felt dreadfully, so ashamed. 

She sat as still as any little wooden girl, 
looking right down into her lap, because she 
would not for the world disturb Miss Page 
or anybody when she herself had been so 
naughty, she thought, as to lose her pencil. 

But presently Miss Smythe, the principal 
of the school, came into the room. She stood, 
looking over the scholars, thinking and smil- 
ing to herself. Dorothy thought she was a 
beautiful lady, but not so beautiful as Miss 
Page; and she thought that she was afraid of 
Miss Smythe—the principal, you know, of 
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the whole school! And now Dorothy would 
have felt worse than ever to have Miss Smythe 
see her sitting idle, only she forgot all about 
that after once looking up: 

Miss Smythe seemed pleasant, the chil- 
dren liked to see her. But Dorothy saw 
something surprising: she saw a pencil just 
exactly like hers in Miss Smythe’s fingers— 
going up and down, end over end, turned by 
Miss Smythe’s thumbs and forefingers while 
she was thinking and smiling to herself. 

Dorothy stared at that pencil, because she 
saw that it had the kind of top that had been 
on hers, and it was not a common kind.-She 
was certain that it was her pencil: she knew 
just the special look of hers, and that must 
be it! p 

What do you suppose she did? Miss Page 
was busy, but, anyway, Dorothy forgot to 
ask permission. She thought of all those 
scholars’ eyes because she didn’t want them 
to stare at Miss Smythe and hurt her feelings 
if she had to give up that pencil. She 
thought Miss Smythe would feel embarrassed, 
ashamed, maybe. So she said to herself that 
she had better whisper to Miss Smythe, and 
then the scholars would not understand what 
took place. 

She just quickly and softly got out of her 
seat and stepped without one sound up the 
aisle to the prinicipal; and, when she reached 
her, she put her two arms around Miss 
Smythe’s waist and showed her that she 
wanted to whisper. So Miss Smythe bent 
down, and Dorothy said in her ear: ‘‘Miss 
Smythe, is that your pencil? Could it be mine 
that I have lost?” 

Miss Smythe looked so surprised! She 
smiled like anything: it seemed as if she 
would like to laugh. She looked at Dorothy, 
at the pencil, and at Dorothy again, and then 
at Dorothy’s desk. ‘Then she whispered to 
Dorothy :— 

“My dear, it is yours. I took it from you, 
didn’t I, when I came in for a few minutes, 
early, and was around there by your desk? I 
did not mean to: I do hope that you'll excuse 
me,” 

She gave Dorothy a little hug, and pressed 
her cheek against Dorothy’s in the very kind- 
est way. 

So that little worry was over. Miss Page 
saw that things must be all right. She 
smiled, and, when there was a chance, Doro- 
thy told her every bit about it. 


Ethel’s Darning Balls. 


When Ethel came home from school, she 
saw her mother sitting in the bay-window 
mending, with the big basket on a chair 
beside’ her. Ethel frowned. ‘“‘Oh, dear!” 
she said. ‘‘I forgot it was Wednesday after- 
noon, and I told May that p’r’aps I’d be 
over.” 

“Hurry up, Ethel!’”’ May called from across 
the street. ‘Ask your mamma.” 

Ethel turned and shook her head. ‘‘Can’t 
come,”’ said she. ‘I know it’s Wednesday 
afternoon, and I must darn my stockings.” 

She came in and hung up her hat, and got 
a cooky to eat, and washed her hands and 
face, and was so long getting round to the 
sitting-room that at last mamma called, 
“TIsn’t my little girl coming to help me this 
afternoon?”’ 

Then Ethel came in, and, sitting down 
rather hard in her little rocker, took up the 
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pretty, red darning-bag mamma had made 
her. 

“T just hate to darn!’ she said. ‘“‘Over 
one and under one, over one and under one, 
just as we used to do in the kindergarten” 
(Ethel was ten and had left the kindergarten 
very far behind), ‘‘and all black and ugly, 
too.” 

“Well,’”’ mamma said, smiling pleasantly, 
“if it would make it any more interesting, 
you might make your threads yellow one 
way and blue the other in that biggest hole.” 

Ethel latighed at the idea of a blue and 
yellow darn in her black stockings, and, 
when she was done laughing, her frown was 
gone. She put her hand down in the bag and 
brought out her thimble and ball of darning- 
cotton, and then she reached in again for 
her darning-gourd. 

A puzzled look came into her face as she 
felt for it. 

“Why, what’s in here instead of my 
gourd?” she asked, and then drew out 
a big orange. 

Mamma looked as surprised as could be. 
“Why, that’s strange,” said she, “but I 
think I should like a ball I could eat after- 
ward.” 

“Well,” said Ethel, “I do, too.” 

She slipped the orange into the first stock- 
ing. How the bright color shone through 
the holes! ; 

Ethel darned away at her best rate, and 
after a little the bright spots were closed 
and the orange rolled out and slipped down 
into another stocking, and by and by an- 
other and still another; and at last two pairs 
of stockings were neatly rolled up and put 
away. } 

“Now, we'll eat the darning-ball,” said 
Ethel, gayly, as she peeled it. But mamma 
said she had eaten one just before Ethel 
came home, and it was all for her. 

“T knew you put it there,’ Ethel said. 

“Did you, really?” mamma said, laughing. 

The next Wednesday Ethel was not slow 
in coming to her darning, and first thing 
she felt down in her bag to see what her 
ball would be. This time it was a shiny red 
apple, and the next Wednesday it was a 
lemon, which, when it had served its purpose 
as a ball, Ethel made imto lemonade. 

Another time it was a green pomegranate, 
and she learned how to break it open and pick 
out the pretty red seeds to eat. 

All through the fall there was some new 
kind of ball every week, and Ethel looked 
forward to Wednesday afternoon all the 
week. 

The darning was not such bad work 
either when, instead of pouting and grum- 
bling, she talked with mamma about all 
sorts of pleasant things. She did some 
thinking, too, and one day she gave mamma 
a surprise. 

She had just eaten a big russet pear, 
which had been her darning-ball, and she 
put her arms around mamma’s neck and 
gave a good kiss, and said, ‘‘I guess I’m 
ready for my old gourd again now, mamma.” 

Mamma shook her head. “No,” she 
said, ‘“I gave your gourd to Mrs. Perry’s 
baby for a rattle, and, when they went home, 
he cried to have it, so I gave it to him. I 
think you’ll have to get along with oranges 
and apples for a while yet.” 

Mamma spoke soberly, but her eyes were 
laughing, and so Ethel was not very much 
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surprised at Christmas to find in her stock- 
ing a beautifully polished wooden darning- 
ball with alittle bundle. The ball unscrewed 
in the middle, and inside it was all lined 
with velvet, and made a cunning nest for 
a beautiful silver thimble with ‘‘Ethel” 
engraved on the rim.—Selected. 
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The Messenger Boy. 

When Bobby is Bobby, and just mother’s 
five-year-old boy, his shoes often go thump- 
thump-thump, on the floor; but, when he 
is a pony, he lifts his feet so neatly and capers 
about so softly that you would never think 
of naming him anything but Lightfoot. 

When Bobby is Bobby, he does not always 
remember to be polite when asking for things; 
but, when he is a pet collie, he gives one 
gentle bark for “‘ Please,”’ and two.for “‘ Thank 
you,’ and the doggy never forgets. 

When Bobby is Bobby, and mother needs 
his help, he sometimes says in a sulky way: 
“Oh, no! I don’t want to!” 

This happened yesterday, and what do 
you think mother did, as soon as she heard the 
cross little voice? ‘ 

She went to the corner of the room, and 

said: “Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling! Messenger 
service?—Can you send me a messenger boy 
to help me to-day?—No, not so very large, 
but nice and pleasant.—Five years old? 
‘That’s pretty young, unless he’s very bright. 
—Oh, he is! and willing, too!—Why, I be- 
lieve he’s just what I want. Will you send 
him right away, please?” 
» Then she waited, and in a minute there 
came a tap at the door; for, while she had 
been talking, Bobby had stopped scowling 
and slipped out into-the hall. 

“Come in!” called mother, and there in 
the open door stood a smiling boy, cap in 
hand. 

“Ts this the messenger boy I just ordered?”’ 

“Ves, lady,” said a bright voice, “‘and I 
can stay all day with you if you want me. 
What shall I do first?” 

“Well, I had a basket of food to send across 
the street to poor Mrs. Finnegan; but my 
little boy thought it was too heavy, and you 
don’t look much stronger than he does.” 

“Wumph!” said the messenger boy, cheer- 
ily, picking up the basket. “It’s light as 
a fly!” and away he went. He was back 
again in a minute, rosy-cheeked and smiling, 
and asking, “What next, ma’am?” 

“YT wonder if you can wipe dishes?” said 
mother. 

“Sure! I used to do it for my mother 
before I was a messenger boy, and I made 
*em shine, too.” 

So, while he polished the plates, mother 
made a pie for dinner, and the messenger 
boy’s eyes shone when he saw that she was 
cutting out small round pieces for tarts. 

“Say, lady!” said he, ‘‘I can put the jelly 
in 2em.”’ 

“Oh, that’s good!” said mother. ‘‘My 
Bobby sometimes does that, and I always 
have him taste the jelly first to see if it’s 
just right.” 

“Ym a very good jelly-taster,” said the 
messenger boy, and his face beamed when 
mother handed him a large spoonful of the 
beautiful red jelly. 

“JT wonder,” mother said after a while, “if 
you might stay to luncheon with me. I’m 
all alone to-day.” 
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“Well,” said the messenger boy, ‘“‘they 
don’t often let me, but you’re such a nice 
lady that I think ’twould be all right—and 
maybe!—’cause you’re so very nice, I might 
—sleep here to-night—if you want me to.” 

“But where could you sleep?” asked 
mother. 

“Why, I s’pose your little boy has a bed?”’ 

“Oh, yes; one all his own, right by the side 
of mine.” 

“Well,” said the messenger boy, with a 
funny look at her, ‘‘ why couldn’t you take 
your little boy into your bed and let me 
sleep in his?” 

“Messenger boy,” said mother, ‘‘I shall 
have to kiss.you!’”’ The little messenger boy 
moved slowly toward her. 

“‘T—-s’pose—you—could,” he said. 
don’t—b’lieve—they’d—care.”” Then 
gave a run and climbed into her lap. 

“You see,” he whispered, hugging her 
tight, ‘‘they couldn’t mind—you’re such 
a very sweet, dear ladyl’’—Rosalie M. Cody, 
in Little Folks. 
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Two Ways. 


“Tf I had a fortune,” quoth bright little Win, 

“T’d spend it in Sunday-schools. Then, don’t you see, 
Wicked boys would be taught that to steal is a sin, 

And would leave all our apples for you and for me?” 


“Tf I had a fortune,” quoth twin-brother Will, 
“T’d spend it in fruit-orchards. Then, don’t you see, 
Wicked boys should all pick till they’ve eaten their fill, 
And they wouldn’t want apples from you or from me.” 
—Mary C. Bartlett. 


The Story of a Pincushion. 


BY E. EB. W. 


Many years ago my sister Helena and I 
attended a fair that was held at a neighbor- 
ing church in which we were interested. 
After chatting with some acquaintances 
there and making various purchases at the 
tables, I happened to see a pincushion which, 
as it was just about the kind I wanted, I 
bought. 

Mrs. Milberry, a missionary connected 
with the church, said: “I am so glad you 
have bought that pincushion, for one of my 
old ladies made it, and she will be pleased 
to think some one has taken it.’’ I, too, 
was glad not only to please myself, but to 
be able to give pleasure to another. 

My dear mother had a custom of always 
sitting up of an evening when her children 
went out, and was ever ready to hear all 
we had to say concerning what we had seen, 
and where we had been, so on this evening 
we found her interested to see our purchases. 

When I showed her the pincushion I had 
bought, she exclaimed-—— 

“Why, that looks just like the cushion 
Addie worked a long time ago.” 

Addie, who was in the room, looked at it 
and said, laughing, ““That is the very one 
I worked.” She remembered the little 
colored squares which formed the top cover- 
ing. 

My mother was in the habit of giving Mrs. 
Milberry, the missionary, articles of clothing 
and other things she could use in various ways, 
and among them had been this piece of 
canvas which my sister had worked, and 
which the old lady had made up into the 
cushion for the fair. 

My mother had forgotten all about it, and, 
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had it not turned up as it did, she would not 
have thought of it again. 

We had a good laugh over it, and in the 
morning, when we told our grandmother 
about it, all she said was, ‘“‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.”’ 


The Talfly-stick. 


Benny atid Ruth were breaking sticks 
and tossing them into the grate. 

“They blaze up and make things look 
so shiny!’ exclaimed Ruth to grandfather. 

“T enjoy the bright blaze, too,” said grand- 
father, ‘“‘and, while watching you break sticks, 
I have thought of the time when I was a 
little boy and used to try and try to make 
two sticks break exactly the same shape.”’ 

“Could you never do it?’’ Benny asked. 

“Never,” grandfather answered. ‘In the 
long-ago days, sticks that were called ‘tallies’ 
were used for keeping accounts. 

“The tally was a plain stick, in which 
notches or other marks were cut: these 
notches showed the quantity of goods sold 
or the amount of money loaned. The tally- 
stick was used in many business transac- 
tions. 

“When the marks on the tally were sat- 

isfactory to both the buyer and the seller, 
then the stick was split down the middle, 
and the buyer took one piece and the seller 
the other. 
_ “By and by, when the time for payment 
came, whoever had the piece of stick that 
fitted perfectly to the piece held by the debtor 
was the one who could claim the money. 

“Tt is said that there was never any dis- 
pute about a man’s claim, because two sticks 
never break in exactly the same shape. If 
the two pieces of the broken tally-stick 
tallied, no further proof was asked.” 

“What queer bookkeeping,’’ Benny said. 

“Tt was a good way,” said grandfather.— 
Virginia Farley, in Youth's Companion. 


A Bright Cat. 


Lady Randolph Churchill once owned an 
accomplished cat. It was a Maltese Angora, 
without spot, and with a particularly cunning 
face. She was sent from India by an officer 
in that country who had taken her parents 
there years before. Her mother had been 
a watch-cat, able to keep guard over a tent, 
mewing if a strange step came; and of course 
her children were very bright. When this 
Churchill cat was told to “‘go play the piano,” 
she would immediately walk back and forth 
upon the keys of the baby-grand in the 
boudoir. ‘‘Now sit for your picture”’ meant 
to assume a demure position, with her paws 
in line, her tail neatly curled around them, 
and her head nicely bent to one side, as if 
trying to “look pleasant.” 


Henry was required to write a sentence 
containing the plural of bamboo. The smiles 
of the class attracted the attention of the 
teacher to the board, upon which he found 
this sentence: “Two bamboos are in a cage.” 
Youth's Companion. 


During a call that little four-year-old 
Mary was making with her mother, a slice 
of cake was given her. ‘‘Now, what are 
you going to say to the lady?” asked the 
mother. “Is you dot any more?” asked 
little Mary, demurely.—Philadelphia Times. 
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Meditations after a Religious Con- 
vention. 


BY REV. EDGAR FRANKLIN BLANCHARD. 


Not long since it was the writer’s privi- 
lege to attend the meeting of an association 
of churches representing one of the strong 
denominations of New England. On the 
programme were the representative clergy- 
men of the local association, a well-known, 
popular city minister, a returned missionary, 
and other speakers. Everybody seemed to 
be in a happy mood, and all had an enjoyable 
time, and many had much to say in praise 
of the helpful and inspiring meeting. To 
the writer’s mind, however, it seemed that 
something was lacking in the intellectual 
and religious feast offered the people, that 
some of the speakers presented a narrow 
view of their subjects, that some endeavored 
to entertain rather than to instruct, and that 
nearly all desired to touch only very indefi- 
nitely on actual religious conditions. 

The speaker on the ‘Spiritual Import of 
the Church” forcibly emphasized the fact 
that the mission of the Church is spiritual,— 
for the quickening of man’s nature,—and 
not for attending to his material wants; 
and he looked with disfavor on the growing 
tendency to bring worldly interests into 
the Church. From his address one would 
think that the Church had little or nothing 
to do with material matters, and that its 
activities should be confined to the saving 
of the sinner from the error of his ways. 
Without doubt not a few of his hearers got 
this view of the Church from the address. 

This, however, is an erroneous view; for 
one of the evidences or manifestations of 
genuine spirituality in the Church is the 
development of religious work for meeting 
the temporal or material needs of man. 
Thus the early Christian Church did not 
spend all its energy in evangelistic work, 
but, together with this work, it looked after 
the material welfare of its people. Most 
progressive methods were adopted for help- 
ing its people, and the Church became the 
most highly organized and helpful fraternal 
institution of the times. 

Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch says, in his 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis” (p. 
132): “The Christian Church was of immense 
social value to these people [the early Chris- 
tians, most of whom were from the working 
classes]. It took the place in their life which 
life insurance, sick benefits, accident insur- 
ance, friendly societies, and some features 
of trade-unions take to-day. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that this element of mutual 
help was quite as strong a factor in the growth 
of the Christian movement as the attrac- 
tiveness of the truth presented.’”’ He also 
says (p. 141): ‘The primitive Christian 
Churches were not ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions so much as fraternal communities. 
They withdrew their members from the social 
life outside and organized a complete social 
life within their circle.” 

So long as the Church maintained its 
strong spirituality, so long did the develop- 
ment of religious effort for meeting the tem- 
poral wants of man go on; but with the 
waning of vital spirituality there was a corre- 
sponding decline in the development of 
social religious activities. Finally develop- 
ment in this direction ceased altogether. 
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Then the Church began to withdraw from the 
work it had begun, and at last lost all interest 
in man’s material welfare. This was the 
legitimate result of waning spirituality. 

Organized religion or the visible Church 
has not fully recovered its lost spirituality; 
therefore in the modern Church (with the 
exception of a few branches of religious 
work) there is very little development of 
religious activities for meeting man’s tem- 
poral needs. Instead of developing organ- 
ized religion so that the Church will meet the 
needs of the whole man (the spiritual and the 
physical), as was the case in the days of the 
early Christian Church, the preponderance 
of energy is spent in religious activities for 
the propagation of the Christian faith, and 
only a small fraction of the religious energy 
of the Church is spent in works of brotherly 
love and helpfulness. The results are: 
Christian fellowship means but little com- 
pared with what it meant in the early Chris- 
tian Church; the Church fills a small eco- 
nomic mission to the household of faith com- 
pared with the economic mission it once 
filled; and the Church has only a slight hold 
on its people. 

The failure of the Church to fulfil its 
whole mission to man has resulted in the 
rise of various fraternal and beneficiary 
orders outside of organized religion, which 
institutions are taking the place of the Church 
in administering to the temporal welfare 
of man. 

The vital spirituality that once dominated 
the Church is now seen in the Salvation 
Army. Accordingly in the Salvation Army, 
together with the evangelistic efforts, there 
is a continual developing of religious work 
for meeting the material needs of their people. 
There are the industrial and rescue homes, 
the food depots, the stores, the farm colonies, 
and other agencies for protecting and ad- 
vancing the material welfare of the poorer 
people. ‘The Army administers to the needs 
of the whole man,—the spiritual and the 
physical,—and this is the proof of genuine 
spirituality. 

Let.the Church become endowed with 
genuine spirituality, and there would be a 
change. Together with its evangelistic 
efforts there would be a development of re- 
ligious activities for meeting the wants of 
the great middle class. The Church would 
become a thoroughly organized religious 
brotherhood,—the fraternity, the benefit 
order, and the Church merged into one. 
Then the sacred institution would be for 
twentieth-century conditions what the early 
Christian Church was to the world long 
centuries ago,—the most highly organized 
religious, fraternal, and helpful brotherhood 
of the age. Then Christian fellowship 
would mean more, religion would be more 
vital and positive, and the Church would 
be a greater power in the world. The Church 
of God would then fulfil its whole mission. 

Another eminent divine spoke on ‘‘The 
Country Church” and carried the audience 
with him as he told of the great mission the 
country church fills by sending out into 
the world strong, able, and efficient men 
who become leaders in the great cities. He 
also beautifully painted the possibilities of 
the country church even amid changing con- 
ditions. While what the speaker said is 
true, and was encouraging to ministers and 
delegates from small country churches, 
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there was little in his address that was really 
instructive. The man had a golden oppor- 
tunity for being a permanent help to the 
churches represented. Had he told the 
people something the big city churches were 
doing, and suggested methods of work that 
might enable smaller churches to enlarge 
their effectiveness, he would have rendered 
a real service; for these suggestions would 
have been seed thoughts in the minds of 
his hearers, and somewhere, it is most likely 
due to these suggestions, new methods would 
be adopted and the Church be made to fill 
a larger sphere of usefulness to man. But 
the city orator chose to entertain rather 
than to instruct. 

The address by the missionary was ad- 
mirable. Instead of endeavoring to enter- 
tain the audience by telling stories and 
describing his personal experiences, he gave 
in a straight-forward and compact manner 
a summary of the salient characteristics 
of the Chinese and briefly told of the great 
future for the new republic. The address 
was highly instructive, and many said that 
they had learned much that was new to them. 
This man had an opportunity of being a 
real help to the people, and he improved it. 

“Church Federation” was another speak- 
er’s subject, and he ably presented the bene- 
fits of the coming together of weak, struggling 
churches in a community. While what he 
said is true and deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration on the part of church leaders, and 
while adoption of the plan would be wise 
and beneficial in many places, yet church 
federation does not solve the problem of the 
real weakness of the church,—namely, the 
little meaning to-day attached to Christian 
fellowship,—for in the last analysis the uniting 
of weak, struggling churches in a community 
is only a method of expediency for meeting 
an exigency. 

Another speaker presented a new plan 
for bringing the boys into the church. ‘The 
plan is to organize a country Y. M.°C. A. 
for the boys and through athletics win them 
to a Christian life and the Church. In 
this way he declared “the Church would 
be saved.”’ So did several speak about 
“saving”? the Church. 

Had these persons better understood the 
purpose of the Church on earth they would 
not have been concerned about “saving” 
it. The Church is not put here to be coddled 
and ‘“‘saved’”’: its mission is to serve. If 
the Church is losing its vitality and its power 
to reach and hold men, it is because it is 
not fulfilling its God-intended mission to 
man. When the Church is true to itself 
and fulfils its whole mission, there will be 
vitality and power, and the masses will be 
reached. 

Had these speakers who were so much 
interested about “saving the Church” 
from perishing off the face of the earth 
because so few men are coming into the fold 
discussed ways by which the Church might 
enlarge its usefulness to man, they would 
have contributed to the permanent value 
of the meeting. 

One man, and he a minister of the gospel, 
suggested that aged, worn-out, or otherwise 
useless ministers be “chloroformed” or 
otherwise disposed of and thus give place 
for up-to-date young and brilliant men. 
Such flippant, disrespectful remarks about 
servants of God would not be made in either a 
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convention of Roman Catholics or a meeting 
of the Salvation Army. Roman Catholic 
priests and Salvation Army officers would re- 
gard such remarks about their brethren in the 
sacred office of the ministry as sacrilegious. 
So should it be among Protestants. Such 
remarks show a lack of reverence. Prot- 
estants need to learn from Roman Catholics 
how to revere and honor the Church of 
God. . 


CENTREVILLE, Mass. 
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Unitarianism and Missions. 


The Baptist Standard, published in Chi- 
cago, comments ‘“‘with surprise and disap- 
pointment”? on Dr. Eliot’s address before 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Congregation- 
alist ministers on the modern missionary 
task in China and Japan. It notes that Dr. 
Eliot’s remarks were not so much a criticism 
of the theology of the missionary movement 
as a challenge to Unitarians in particular to 
enter the missionary field. ‘‘It was a severe 
indictment of the utter failure of liberal 
Christianity to put into practice its funda- 
mental doctrine of the brotherhood of man’’; 
and the editorial continues:— 


We are surprised that Dr. Eliot does not 
seem to be aware of the great changes in 
emphasis which have been going on among 
the so-called orthodox churches in the last 
quarter of a century. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that Dr. Eliot’s picture of the 
horrible and irrational dogmas of orthodoxy 
is almost as much a caricature as that of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s twenty-five years ago. We are 
disappointed because Dr. Eliot, whose catho- 
licity in most matters of opinion is well 
known, has apparently fallen into that char- 
acteristic provincialism of many Unitarians 
who assume the intellectual superiority of 
liberal Christianity to orthodoxy, and that, 
just as some people are really “impossible” 
socially, some doctrines are intellectually 
impossible. . 

As a matter of fact, no missionary goes to 
the foreign field solely to spread these dogmas 
which in Dr. Eliot’s opinion are so out-caste 
intellectually. He has something infinitely 
more important to give. We have never 
been on the foreign field, but we are sure that 
the main emphasis of the modern missionary 
message is God’s love as manifested in Christ. 


_ We suspect that missionary propaganda is 


far less dogmatic and far less denominational 
than it is at home. The awful incubus of 
heathenism gives a perspective which we at 
home often fail to have. The great growth 
of medical missions,—to one of which the 
honored president emeritus of Harvard was 
greatly indebted during his sudden atiack of 
appendicitis while on his journey,—the found- 
ing of hundreds of educational institutions, 
to say nothing of innumerable instances of 
political and social reform, give abundant 
proofs of the real character and effectiveness 
of the modern missionary message. 

We do not set much store by the new phi- 
losophy of pragmatism, but from the point of 
view of that popular philosophy we should 
like to ask our Unitarian friends as to the 
application of the pragmatic sanction, “its 
works,” to the respective doctrines of ortho- 
dox and liberal Christianity. Does the lib- 
eralism of Unitarian theology produce a mis- 
sionary spirit? Does it work in India, in 

- China? Can it be found on the wind-swept 
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coasts of Labrador? Is there a Unitarian 
mission among the wilds of Thibet? Where 
are its pioneers? Can it be found among 
the God-forsaken mining-camps and deso- 
late forests of Alaska? Does it “work” 
in these places? 

It is not in a spirit of criticism that we ask 
these questions, for we are all too conscious 
of the immobility and lethargy of so-called 
orthodox Christianity in many quarters in 
respect to foreign missions to throw stones at 
Unitarians. We ask these questions to call 
attention to the fact that the one denomina- 
tion which has been more insistent than any 
other in emphasizing ‘‘the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God” has been 
the last to put this doctrine into universal 
practice. We gladly accord to these friends 
a splendid humanitarian spirit at home, which 
often puts us in other churches to shame; but, 
when this is said, the Unitarian denomina- 
tion has placed a most limited connotation 
upon the phrase “brotherhood of man.” 
How can this be explained? ‘The answer is 
surely not in Dr. Eliot’s statement that or- 
thodoxy is better in its ‘‘ good works” than its 
theology would warrant, while Liberal Chris- 
tianity, and his own denomination in partic- 
ular, is worse than its theology. 

Frankly, we believe that the reason why 
Unitarianism has never had the missionary 
spirit is because of its conception of the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ. It is a re- 
ligion the very nature of which has been to 
put Christ, if not on the level with, at least 
among, other religious teachers, and to regard 
him merely as an example for men to pattern 
after. To Unitarians, while Jesus may be 
the supreme Teacher, he is not in a personal 
sense Master and Lord. We believe that a 
religion without sacrifice cannot in the very 
nature of things be a missionary religion. 
Whatever may be our personal view of the 
death of Jesus,—and surely no one theory of 
the transaction on Calvary is comprehensive 
enough adequately to explain its full signifi- 
cance,—we feel that the missionary motive is 
inextricably bound up with that event. The 
secret of Christian missions is the Cross. 
That it has been imperfectly preached—and 
at times preached in a narrow and mechanical 
and even in a repulsive way—we have no 
doubt. But for all that, it has been and still 
is the underlying impulse which has sent men 
to the ends of the earth to proclaim God’s 
love to all his children. Dr. Eliot believes 
that the trouble with liberal Christianity is 
not with its theology, but with its ‘“‘good 
works.” We believe, on the other hand, 
that the trouble with Unitarianism is its 
theology. 


The Census and the Brotherhood of 
Man. : 


The census of 1910, according to E. Dana 
Durand, director of the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, contains some figures that should 
arouse the attention of New England to the 
fact that it has the gravest foreign problem 
of any section of the: United States. 

He calls attention to the fact that only 
here is the older native stock at a standstill. 

The following figures show the origins of 
the increase in the white population of New 
England between 1900 and 1910: both 
parents native, 102,000; one or both parents 
foreign, 474,000; of foreign birth, 377,000. 

These figures justify Mr. Durand’s be- 
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lief that our inundation of foreigners is in 
danger of drowning us out. 

In commenting upon the changing types 
of foreigners, he says: ‘‘It is not necessary 
to discuss in any detail the question whether 
the immigrants from Southern and Eastern 
Europe, who are now flooding the country, 
are inherently inferior in racial character- 
istics to the older immigrants from Northern 
and Western Europe. The one thing that 
is obvious is that the newer immigrants are 
more different from ourselves than the older 
immigrants, and . consequently assimilation 
must go on more slowly in the future than in 
the past. A large proportion of our earlier 
immigrants, namely, those from the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and many of those from 
Canada, had a great advantage of speaking 
the English language. The languages of 
the majority of the newer immigrants are 
radically different from English, and the 
immigrants themselves differ radically from 
the entire Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, and Celtic 
group of peoples in their political, economic, 
and social ideas. 

“Tt may not be that the newer immigrants 
are more hostile to our institutions and our 
government than the older immigrants, 
but they are certainly more ignorant of 
them and more indifferent to them.” 

Statistics of this last census show an in- 
creased urban concentration of the immi- 
grant, and also a larger proportion of adults, 
especially of men, and many less families, 
all of which are complicating factors in 
assimilation. 

In view of the situation confronting New 
England, Mr. Durand urges that more effort 
be made to get into closer relations with these 
immigrants, in order that they may gain 
the best of American ideas and standards, 
and not be left segregated and at the mercy 
of all forms of exploitation. 

With these facts and statistics before us, 
surely we must look upon our foreign neigh- 
bors with quickened interest and overcome 
the curious antipathy toward them which 
characterizes so many New Englanders, if 
we are to be worthy of our traditions, and 
subscribe by deed as well as by word to faith 
in the Brotherhood of Man. "MeD. L. 


More about Rabindranath Tagore. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


It will have been noticed by all who have 
seen the attractive programme of the Liberal 
Congress, held in Rochester, January 28, 
29, and 30, that a gentleman from Caleutta, 
India,—Mr. Rabindranath Tagore,—spoke 
on the subjects of ‘‘The Brahmo-Somaj of 
India” and ‘‘Race Conflicts and Human 
Brotherhood.” It is quite within bounds 
to say that no speaker on the congress plat- 
form is of greater literary distinction than 
Mr. Tagore or likely to deliver a more 
thoughtful or weighty message. 

Who is Mr, Rabindranath Tagore? By 
general consent he is his country’s most 
eminent living poet. He belongs to one of 
the most distinguished and influential fam- 
ilies of Calcutta, his father having been the 
honored Maharshi Debendranath ‘Tagore, 
the second great leader of the Brahmo-Somaj 
movement in India. He is visiting the 
western world for a year or so of quiet ob- 
servation and study of our literature, art, 
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institutions, religion, and life, having spent 
last summer and autumn in England and 
then proceeding to America. Here he has 
been making his home in one of our college 
towns, Urbana, Ill., with a friend who is 
a professor in the University of Illinois. 
Though retiring in his nature and seeking 
to avoid publicity, he has so far yielded to 
the desires of others as to deliver a series 
of lectures in the Unitarian church in Urbana 
on the Upanishads, which have produced 
a profound impression; for he is a deep 
student of Indian philosophy and religion, 
as well as a poet. 

At a dinner given in his honor in the Troca- 
dero Restaurant, London, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
the poet of the Celtic revival, presided, 
and paid an impressive tribute to Mr. Ta- 
gore’s genius. Mr. Yeats’s opening sen- 
tences were as follows: ‘‘To take part in 
honoring Mr. Rabindranath Tagore is one 
of the great events of my artistic life. I 
have been carrying about with me a book 
of translations into English prose of one 
hundred of his Bengali lyrics, written within 
the last ten years. I know of no man in 
my time who has done anything in the 
English Janguage to equal these lyrics. 
Even as I read them in this literal prose 
translation, they are as exquisite in style as 
in thought. Mr. Rabindranath Tagore is 
also a great musician. He sets his poems 
to music. Then he teaches poem and music 
to some one, and so together they go from 
mouth to mouth, sung by his people in all 
parts of his country,—very much as poetry 
was sung in Europe three or four centuries 
ago.” 

A short play, called “The Maharani of 
Arakan,’”’ adapted from one of Mr. Tagore’s 
stories, was played in London on October 
12 at the Albert Hall Theatre, the principal 
parts being taken by English actors and 
actresses. As introductory, Indian songs 
written by Mr. Tagore were sung, and a 
number of his poems, translated into English, 
were recited. 

It is very gratifying to have Mr. Tagore 
address the Rochester Congress, but he 
ought to be heard in as many other places 
as he will consent to speak, both in the East 
and the West,—at universities, before literary 
and philosophical societies, and at religious 
gatherings,—before he leaves the country. 
Especially should all possible courtesies be 
extended to him by Unitarians, for his con- 
nection with the Brahmo-Somaj makes him 
essentially a member of our household of 
faith. 


Institute at Washington. 


Another of the local ministers’ institutes, 
held under the auspices of the American 
Unitarian Association, was gathered in 
Washington, D.C., on January 16 and 17. 
On Thursday evening, the 16th, the ministers 
took part in a reception at All Souls’ Church, 
where addresses were made by Dr. Eliot 
and Mr. Lawrance, and where the president 
of the Unitarian Club of Washington pre- 
sented to the church in the name of the club 
a reproduction of the picture which ts now 
becoming familiar in our churches, and which 
represents Francis David making his plea 
for religious toleration before the Diet at 
Torda. 

The next morning the ministers met in 
the study of All Souls’ Church, and Dr. 


. 
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Eliot first set forth the motives and methods 
of the work of a liberal church in the South- 
ern and Border States. This was followed 
by addresses from three of our representa- 
tives in the field, who described their own 
methods, problems, and difficulties. Mr. 
Bowser spoke of the work at Richmond; Mr. 
Seaton, of the work at Lynchburg, Va., and 
Charlotte, N.C.; and Mr. Pennington, of 
the work at Norfolk, Va. Mr. Hussey of 
Baltimore then spoke of the themes and 
methods of preaching appropriate to the 
Southern fields of service. Incheon was 
held at the Cosmos Club, and afterwards 
Mr. Lawrance spoke of the work of religious 
education and Dr. Pierce of the motives 
and conduct of public worship. Dr. Van 
Schaick was to have spoken on the methods 
of community helpfulness which a liberal 
church might adopt and employ, but he was 
detained by illness. All the ministers were 
agreed that such conferences were of inesti- 
mable value for counsel, for mutual encour- 
agement, and for fellowship. 


Proctor Academy and its New 
Principal. 


Proctor Academy has long been doing a 
needed work in rural New Hampshire, and is 
now facing a new and larger opportunity of 
usefulness. A new headmaster is building 
upon the good foundations laid by his pred- 
ecessors. Mr. Francis T. Clayton has this 
year brought to the School a vigorous per- 
sonality, a proved teaching and administra- 
tive ability, and a large vision of usefulness. 
This vision is taking definite shape. The 
school is adopting the best modern methods 
in secondary education, and especially is it 
endeavoring to meet the educational needs 
of the country community. 

“Tt has for a long time been taken for 
granted,” said Mr. Clayton, in a recent ad- 
dress, “that the chief function of an academy 
is to prepare students for college. This 
function, though perhaps the most marked 
feature of existing academies, was not the 
function originally designed for New Eng- 
land academies. Chancellor Brown pointed 
out that fact when he said: ‘The earlier 
academies were not bound up with the col- 
lege system in the same way as the grammar 
schools: they were not primarily “‘fitting 
schools.” They were, instead, institutions 
of an independent sort. . . . The colleges were 
for the higher and, particularly, the profes- 
sional classes. The academies were the 
colleges of the people.’ It is important to 
remember this fact in the presence of recent 
changes in academic programmes of study, 
for it will assure the Jess venturesome in 
educational paths that we are only feeling 
anew the educational problems of our fore- 
fathers. 

“Proctor Academy is aware of the earlier 
democratic, life-broadening function of the 
secondary school. Its vision still gives a 
place to the colJege-preparatory work of a 
schoo] of its kind, but it does not confuse 
this function with others equally important 
which it feels itself obliged to present. 

“Aware, also, of the needs of the rural life, 
Proctor Academy is undertaking to meet 
these needs along educational lines. It 
believes that there is a pedagogic value in 
the employment of the material of the rural 
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life for educative purposes. For centuries 
books have been considered the most im- 
portant media in the educative process. 
More recently play has been added as a 
pedagogic asset of great value. It is no 
longer a debated question whether or not 
the media furnished by the great world of 
industry and. commerce have pedagogic 
value. They have very great value. Proctor 
Academy is making use of such as are at its 
command. 

“Proctor-Academy is endeavoring to show 
that educational development is a living 
process. It believes that there is a cultural 
value in every task efficiently performed. 
It believes that we should educate not for, 
but im and through, life. It believes that 
educative process inadequate which fails to 
place character above learning, efficiency 
above technique, and life above art.” 

The work of each school day at Proctor is 
now opened by devotional services in the 
village church. The young people, now 
numbering 115, nearly fill the church and 
make it ring with their voices. Mr. Clayton 
himself, in addition to his executive work, 
takes the classes in English. This gives him 
an opportunity to come into contact with all 
the students and to find out their individual 
needs. New departments fitted to the con- 
stituency which the school especially serves 
are taking on added efficiency. "The domes- 
tic science work for the girls has been organ- 
ized under the capable management of Miss 
Fox in the Mary Lowell Stone House. The 
girls bring their own food, cook it under su- 
pervision, and take complete care of the 
house, thus making it not only a dormitory, 
but a laboratory in domestic science. They 
have recently undertaken to provide morning 
lunches at cost price for the students, and 
they propose to furnish hot cocoa for the 
day scholars who bring their own dinners. 

The farm work is under the leadership of 
Mr. Whitney, who has opportunity to teach 
the boys all branches of farming work in New 
England. Outdoor work on the farm will 
begin in the spring, and especial attention 
will be given to the fruit crop. The Academy 
is going to establish a brand of apple which 
will bear the name of the school. It is ex- 
pected that the two farm properties, con- 
nected with the school, will not only serve 
to train the boys in good farming methods 
and enable them to earn something toward 
their schooling, but also demonstrate modern 
methods of farming to the whole neighbor- 
hood, and incidentally be self-supporting. 

Mr. Clayton is thus evidently adapting 
the work of the Academy to the special needs 
of the community, and training the young 
people to find their happiness and oppor- 
tunity in their own country homes. He 
maintains the excellent college course which 
the Academy has always prided itself upon, 
and he is adding the courses which deal di- 
rectly with rural interests. The State su- 
perintendent of education heartily supports 
this enterprise and believes that Proctor 
Academy has a special opportunity in being 
a pioneer in this return to the original and 
unique work of a New England country 
Academy. 

Like all progressive institutions Proctor 
Academy is a]] the time outgrowing its facili- 
ties. It is developing along the lines of a 
well-devised plan, and in recent years several 
excellent new buildings have been added by 


- further consideration of future policies. 
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the gifts of generous friends. The Academy 
is still, however, in great need of further 
equipment. One of the most urgent needs 
is for a suitable house for the principal, by 
means of which he and his devoted wife can 
establish neighborly relations in the com- 
munity and maintain a social centre where 
teachers and students can meet in pleasant 
social relations. A plan for the proposed 
house has already been drawn, but the Acad- 
emy must await the liberality of some bene- 
factor or benefactors for the $6,000 or $7,000 
necessary to build an adequate house. The 


_ Academy and its principal deserve the good- 


will and the generosity which loyal Unita- 
rians have for a number of years bestowed 
upon this enterprise. 


A Book Wanted. 


Wanted, a new or second-hand copy of 
Rev. Abraham W. Jackson’s “The -Imma- 
nent God, and Other Sermons,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in 1889. Ad- 
dress Rev. R. Davis, Mornington, Elmbridge 
Road, Gloucester, England. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 
Norfolk and Shelter Neck. 


After the all-day conference of ministers 
at Washington, the secretary of this de- 
partment went by boat to Norfolk, an all- 
night ride, in company with Mr. Julian R. 
Pennington, who is in charge of the Nor- 
folk movement. A large accumulation of 
mail having been disposed of during the 
forenoon, the afternoon and evening were 


' passed in the office of the church in con- 


sultations with leader and officials concern- 
ing the policy of the movement and the 
genius of Unitarianism. Especial attention 
was given to methods of organization for 
instruction, looking not only toward the 
founding of a Sunday-school, but toward 
giving the church a distinctly educational 
character. 

It had not been thought best to announce 
a public meeting for Sunday morning, but 
to gather together the official board for 
On 
Sunday evening, however, opportunity was 
given for the presentation of our message 
to the public. ‘The leading dailies have been 
won to sympathetic support, and advertise- 
ments and reading notices, whose tenor 


ism through the Post-office Mission. 


ought to have emptied every other church 
and vacated every fireside in the city, ap- 
peared in profusion. The little audience- 
room, on the third floor of a large office 
building, was crowded to the doors, many 
standing, while a score or more, not able 
to get near enough to the door to hear or 
even see the speaker, went away unenlight- 
ened. .The rest, probably eighty persons 
in all, heard the itinerant for an hour and 
ten minutes, not one showing any weariness 
or inattention, several complaining, accord- 
ing to report, that the sermon was too short! 

By request, the theme of this discourse 
was “The Heart of our Gospel,” and an 
attempt was made to summarize the main 


features of the Unitarian movement, That 
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movement, which was synchronized at once 
with the religion of Jesus, was described 
as embodied optimism, the effort to promote 
“life more abundantly.” With the exception 
of perhaps two people, none of those present 
had known of the Unitarian movement or 
had ever heard or knowingly seen a: Unitarian 
eight months ago. To speak to such an 
audience brings an exhilaration hardly ex- 
perienced twice in a lifetime. To present 
the new thought without injustice to the 
old, to dissociate our gospel from that usu- 
ally presented as bona fide Christianity and 
yet show it to be the veritable gospel of Jesus, 
to set forth the larger view and the greater 
challenge of the liberal faith, to a people on 
the verge of undertaking the ‘‘spiritual 
adventure,” was atask that might have taxed 
even the powers of that hypothetical orator 
and scholar who had been announced in 
the newspapers, and that severely overtaxed 
the powers of the real man who attempted 
the task. 

The Norfolk church is probably the young- 
est in our body, its bistory being yet counted 
in days and not in months. Mr. Pennington 
has gathered about bim a most interesting 
group, mostly men, but, while they are by 
temperament and ability strongly individu- 
alistic, it is the leader’s personality that 
dominates the whole. He was a teacher and 
Young Men’s Christian Association lecturer, 
when his attention was called to Unitarian- 
The 
reading of one tract created a desire for more 
until every tract published by the American 
Unitarian Association was obtained, and 
not only read, but mastered. It is doubtful 
if any other living person knows our pub- 
lications as thoroughly as he. Knowing 
no Unitarian person, never having seen a 
minister or a church of that faith, he gave 
himself to the cause, and began to preach. 
His zeal, in its fresh dawn, has communi- 
cated itself to others, so that the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Norfolk has a central vi- 
tality that promises much for the future. 

At the risk of giving away some of Mr. 
Pennington’s secrets, a few of his methods 
may be noted, as they may serve as hints 
to others. Every week he advertises some 
tract,—in his services, in the papers, and by 
bulletins. Yet when the congregation gather, 
at which this tract might be supposed to be 
in evidence, not a copy is to be had! He 
takes the addresses of applicants, however, 
and either mails a copy or delivers it in per- 
son, in either case utilizing the opportunity 
to do positive missionary work. Every 
such address is carefully kept and fully used, 
postage-stamps being one of the chief expenses 
of the movement. To every applicant other 
tracts are sent, and “follow-up” letters as 
well. No faintest interest is allowed to 
smoulder, if judicious fanning can cause it 
to blaze forth. 

While thus enlarging its circumference, 
every effort is made to keep the centre vital. 
Much is made of memberships, and no one 
is permitted to join save by written appli- 
cation and after a period of waiting. Thir- 
teen “chgrter members” and nine written 
applications, all immediately to be acted 
upon favorably, bring the membership to 
twenty-two. Of the original thirteen, every 
one holds an office and is given a definite 
task. Withal, Mr. Pennington is determined 
that the movement shall be frankly Christian 
and pre-eminently devout. 
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foundation and by such + methods, success 
ought to be assured. 

From Norfolk to Shelter Neck is an all- 
day ride, and, in going from the one to the 
other, one passes into a wholly different 
field. Shelter Neck is to be understood 
only by a personal visit, and fortunate are 
they who have had that opportunity. One 
day there (the traveller had two) ought to 
convince the most sceptical that the work 
attempted is worth while, and ougbt to 
silence those critics who question whether 
Unitarianism has an adequate missionary 
motive. The leader of this work, Mrs. 
Peterson, who is the heart of it as well as 
the head, was in the North at the time, but 
her influence was everywhere felt, and her 
name brought admiring and affectionate 
response whenever mentioned. Rev. Mr. 
Key and his work both seem to deserve being 
called unique: where can either be matched? 
Mr. Clark, recently of the Meadville School, 
has come to his assistance. The Misses 
Brooks, Putnam, and Pratt carry on the 
day-school of some sixty pupils, and Mrs. 
Mason presides over the household,—all 
devoted Unitarians from New England. 
The four-acre farm is a veritable oasis. The 
two homes, the church, and the new school- 
house are striking exceptions to all about 
them in brightness and in stability of struct- 
ure. The needs of the community in which 
this work is done are best set forth in per- 
sonal speech, and the splendid sacrifices of 
the workers, their patience and their wisdom, 
call for more than the present writer’s ability. 
During his visit he spoke in the church and 
to the school. To hold up their hands and 
to give their hearts ‘‘God-speed”’ is the least, 
and perhaps the most, we can do for them. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


EUROPE suwiett!tu: 


Over the beaten track and to ‘out-of-the-way pla-es.’ 
Cultured and refined clientéle. Expert mavagement. 
Circulars References. 


Mrs. PAULINE T. SHELTON, Ww aCURY Belmont, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beaut*ful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi- invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Llustrated prospectus on application 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the Cellege a Speciaity. 


$380.00 


\OME SOUTH «48 | did, to » beter climate and 
q) ae ae lite. Lots we acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
es from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. §. Read, 


On such a fiublend Springs, Ve. 
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us People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Student Assistant Work. 


The following extracts tell their own story 
of the work that the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union is doing for the various college 
towns in the West:— 

Iowa City, Ia. “I found a young girl 
who has been almost as helpful to me as my 
boy student. You will be interested to know 
that this young lady of whom I speak has 
succeeded in getting one or two of the uni- 
versity girls to attend the Alliance meetings. 
This is good for them and very cheering 
for the older Alliance members. Last year 
my young people gave over $35 to the church, 
which they made themselves; and, as there 
is only a little group of them, that was doing 
unusually well. They wait on table and 
clean up after our big suppers, and in every 
way show a splendid spirit. So I think 
that the money sent here by the Young 


People’s Religious Union pays. I certainly 
am most grateful.” 
Minneapolis, Minn. “Your letter en- 


closing check is at hand. I thank you very 
much. I have only good things to report 
of the work this year. The attendance at 
the university meetings is larger than it 
ever has been before. 

“We recently bad a party at the church 
for the university students. This is the 
first that we have been able to have, as the 
floor was laid in our social room only last 
week. 

“We are slowly getting over the disorgan- 
ization caused by the fire.” 

Lincoln, Neb. “It has been suggested 
that I tell you something of the work we are 
doing here among the, students. We are 
confining our efforts for the present to getting 
the young people of liberal tendencies out 
to church and young people’s meeting, 
which we have every Sunday after church, 
and to parties which we have at the min- 
ister’s house the first Friday night of each 
month. We have made considerable effort 
to develop interest in the student meetings, 
and have succeeded very well by getting 
professors from the university to speak to 
them. Later on, and as fast as we can do 
it, we shall call on the newer students indi- 
vidually, and distribute some of the uni- 
versity literature. Some advertising is done 
by our own church in the college paper. 
There are probably about sixty students 
more or less identified with our group, from 
thirty-five to forty of whom come to our 
parties, under favorable conditions. The 
attendance at the student meetings after 
preaching is irregular, ranging from twelve 
or fifteen to thirty-five or forty.” 

Madison, Wis. ‘You may be interested 
to hear of the very successful supper and 
social which our young people have just 
given. Our union is composed of tniver- 
sity students, high-school pupils, and other 
young people. The supper was in charge 
of the young ladies, who were assisted by 
a committee from the Alliance. Some 
one hundred and seventy-five people were 
seated at the tables, which were prettily 
decorated. ‘The young men served as waiters. 
After supper the play, ‘A Lion among La- 
dies,’ was presented to an audience that 
packed the parish house auditorium, and 
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whose frequent.and generous applause testi- 
fied to the general pleasure. Two hours 
of dancing closed the evening. Over $90 
was taken, which makes the Young People’s 
Religious Union treasurer feel like a person- 
age of importance. 

“We have a delegate on the Board of the 
Associated Charities. 

“A circular letter has been sent to all 
liberal churches in Wisconsin (Universalist 
and Unitarian), asking them to contribute 
to the support of student work in Madison. 
The first reply with check for $15 came 
from the dormant society at Baraboo. I 
shall visit Baraboo with a view to start a 
series of meetings. Mr. Bull, my good 
student worker, will address one of these. 
We ate soon to have a talk by an Armenian 
student, and one by a student from India. 
One afternoon Mr. Bull and I made fifteen 
calls in the university end of town.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The conference of National Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, February 3, at 10.30 o’clock instead 
of the usual time. 


At the First Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a _ sbort 
address. All seats are free. 


Rev. Ernest S. Meredith will be installed 
minister of the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester in the Unitarian church, Rich- 
mond Street, on Sunday evening, February 2, 
at 7.30. Rev. C. KE. Park will preach the 
sermon, and Rey. D. R. Freeman, Rev. R. S. 
Forbes, Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev. FE. A. Horton, 
and Rev. G. F. Pratt will also take part in 
the services. 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel on Saturday, February 1, Mr. Mal- 
colm Lang, the organist, will play. The 
speakers at the daily services next week will 
be as follows: February 3, Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld, Leominster; February 4, Rev. Henry 
G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; February 5 (Ash 
Wednesday), Rev. Edward Hale, Chestnut 
Hill; February 6, Rev. H. C. Parker, Wo- 
burn; February 7, Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Meetings. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE.—December 18 
the League met at the Church of the Unity, 
with the president, Mrs. Davis, in the chair. 
A sketch of Theodore Parker’s life was read 
by Mrs. Davis, and during the devotional 
exercises one of his hymns was sung. Letters 
from the Ridgewood, N.J., Memphis, Tenn., 
and Flushing, N.Y., Alliances were read, 
acknowledging aid. Mrs. Chenoweth read 
an interesting paper on the ‘‘ History of Uni- 
tarianism in Worcester,’”’ this being the first 
town in the State to start the Unitarian 
movement, which was in 1785, by Dr. Allan 
Bancroft who became the first minister. 
He preached fifty-four years in the Second 
Parish, formed out of the First Parish. In 
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1845 the Church of the Unity was founded 
by young men from the other parish, and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale was its first minister. 
It was while living here that he wrote, “A 
Man without a Country.’’ In 1888 the need 
of a church at the South End was felt and 
Memorial Church was built. At the after- 
noon session Mr. A. K. Learned read a fine 
paper on the “Debt of the Church to the 
Sceptic.”’ 


New ENGLAND Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The midwinter meeting was held in the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Thursday, 
January 23. The morning session opened 
at 10.30 o’clock with a cordial greeting by 
Mrs. Charles Gordon Ames, president of the 
hostess branch. An appropriate hymn was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Rey. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany. World missions was the 
general topic of the day, and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., took as his theme ‘‘’The 
World Range of Unitarian Religion.” Dr. 
Wendte spoke of the world-wide demand 
for a faith good for all peoples in all climes 
and of the gratifying spread of Unitarian re- 
ligion. There is no demand for a religion 
founded on dogma. Since the early days 
foreign missionary work has been more 
philanthropic than religious. The Indus- 
trial Congress is one of the means to more 
practical work and methods. Particular 
success has been achieved in Japan and 
China. He closed by saying: ‘The call is 
upon us for a larger and broader work, not 
only in foreign lands, but also in our own 
country. Let us realize the joy and splen- 
dor of going out into the world and preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature.’’ Mrs. 
G. W. Coleman, president of ‘The Council 
of Women for Home Missions,” told of the 
work of that organization, which represents 
a mighty force for good carried on by women, 
and of dangers from the activities of the 
Mormon Church of to-day. Mrs. Henry S. 
Bean spoke of the parish house which is 
being built in Washington, in connection with 
the National Unitarian Church, as a Memo- 
rial to Dr. Edward Everett Hale. It is fit- 
ting that the New England Associate Alli- 
ance should lend its aid to the furnishing. 
A collection was taken, to which many ad- 
ditions will be made by individual contribu- 
tions and from separate Alliances. ‘The roll- 
call showed an attendance of 600 from 120 
branches. At the afternoon session Rey. 
Lewis G. Wilson gave an account of a recent 
trip to the Canadian North-west and the 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charit; 

Contributions from the Sundiceaatinole are used to give 
Sere temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
pe: who will take children to board or free of charge. 

a fc ear the Mission reached 833 children. 

No r of children in Mie 7 increased 20% 

expense increased 18 

Len income and gifts increased as 

Bequests and donations from adults homes needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in "ra 
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Pacific Coast and of the missionary work 
there. He spoke feelingly of the ministers 
who are striving to open the way to new 
lines of thought and new opportunities, and 
of the great self-denial of their wives. The 
closing address was by Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany. Of one blood God made all his 
people, but, as there are no two alike, so 
there are no two needs alike. Each has 
something to give as to receive. The people 
of the East are submissive, meditative, 
dreamy, as those of the West are argumen- 
tative and fond of discovery. Men become 
more brotherly as they sink their individual 
needs in the good of the whole. With a 
rising vote of thanks to the hostess branch 
the meeting adjourned. The spring meet- 
ing will be held in Springfield the third 
Thursday in April. Jessie M. Fisher, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


ys _ Churches. 


Dayton, Onto.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D.: The 
programme of the Study Club shows that 
its aim is to present subjects that have im- 
portant bearing on religious life and thought, 
believing that it is a prime duty of any church 
to be to its day and age the bearer of the 
highest contemporary truth. In the past 
autumn six meetings were given by Mr. 
Marshall to ‘‘The Growth of the Bible’; 
other six meetings with different essayists 
were devoted to “‘A Layman’s View of the 
Bible”; ‘The Significance of Maeterlinck”’; 
“Radium”; ‘The Religious Significance of 
Faust”; ‘The Spirit of Old Testament 
Prophecy’’; ‘‘The Life and Works of Thomas 
Paine.’ The meetings as announced for 
the second series of the year include six 
addresses under the general title of ‘The 
Rise and Expansion of Christianity,” to be 
given by Mr. Marshall, alternating with 
the following subjects: ‘Oriental Religions 
in Roman Paganism,” “Our Dream Life” 
(the Freud Theories of the Subconscious), 
“The Irreligion of the Future,” ‘The His- 
tory of Christianity in England,” “‘The 
New Mathematics and Religious Thought,” 
and ‘‘Christianity among the Great Relig- 
ions.” 


HumMBOLpD?T, [a.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Henry H. Burch, who has been the minister 
here the past two and a half years, closed his 
services with the New Year to accept a call 
to the Unitarian church at Youngstown, 
Ohio. His ministry here has been a period 
of great pleasure, interest, and profit to his 
hearers. Mr. Burch and his family have 
become much endeared to his parishioners 
and others in the community. At his clos- 
ing service, January 5, resolutions were 
unanimously passed by a rising vote of the 
congregation, expressing hearty apprecia- 
tion of the faithful and devoted service 
rendered by Mr. Burch. Inasmuch as he 
brought a fresh and living message of high 
courage and that rare optimism which is 
neither blind nor wilful, and inasmuch as 
he has moved among the people cheerful, 
friendly, and full of good-will to all, his de- 
parture will be a real loss both to the church 
and to the community. All who know Mrs. 
Burch realize the courage and thoughtfulness 
that have characterized her in sickness and 
in health, and know the depths of love and 
friendship in her heart. Sincere regret is 
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felt at their departure, with rejoicing in their 
new and richer opportunities for growth and 
service. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
A. W. Birks: The situation in Natick is 
encouraging, and there is a more hopeful 
and permanent feeling than has existed 
for some years. ‘The fall work opened auspi- 
ciously; but the start had scarcely been made 
when the minister was taken ill with scarlet 
fever, and he was out of his pulpit seven 
weeks. While he was learning to appre- 
ciate the virtue of patience, kind friends 
came to the help of the church, the people 
rallied courageously, and the incident was 
almost a blessing in disguise. The pulpit 
was supplied by Revs. G. B. Spurr, W. W. 
Fenn, Thomas Van Ness, H. W. Foote (two 
Sundays), C. W. Wendte, and C. R. Eliot, 
all of whom very kindly gave their services. 
Three of our members subscribed for a paid 
teacher for the older boys’ class in the Sunday- 
school, and this has become a permanent 
arrangement. Mrs. R. G. Shaw of Welles- 
ley generously offered to finance a kinder- 
garten class, and this was started with Miss 
Weatherbee of Wellesley Hills as teacher. 
We have already enrolled about a dozen 
children, and great interest is shown in the 
class. ‘The Sunday-school, that three years 
ago had an attendance of from 16-25, now 
seldom falls below 40, and on January 19 
established a new record of 53. ‘The Junior 
Alliance and the Lend-a-Hand Club meet 
regularly on alternate weeks, and the Wom- 
en’s Alliance is busy as usual with Talent 
Committees and other forms of activity. 
A Neighborhood Meeting brought about 60 
ladies to the church to hear Rev. H. W. 
Foote on “Christian Hymnody,” and it 
was gratifying to see representatives of the 
other Natick churches listening to the ad- 
dress and entering into the social hour after- 
wards. The Alliances of the district re- 
sponded nobly to this invitation. Natick 
is anxious to have a parsonage, and, as a 
generous friend has offered half the cost if 
the remainder can be raised, it is hoped that 
a way may be found to accept the offer. 
At present that other half looks rather large 
and forbidding; but, with the courage and 
hopefulness of youth, the accomplishment 
of this desire may soon be under way. 


New York, N.Y.—Unity Congregational 
Society, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright: A de- 
tailed record of the society during Mr. 
Wright’s ministry, prepared by Mr. Sumner 
B. Stiles and Mr. Rosell I. Richardson, is 
to be issued in pamphlet form. 


MeEprForbD, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Henry C. DeLong: This church will celebrate 
its two hundredth anniversary February 
g and 11. On Sunday, February 9, the 
minister, Rev. Henry C. DeLong, will preach 
a historical sermon. On Tuesday, February 
11, at 7.30 P.M., there will be a commemora- 
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tive service, with addresses by Rev. George 
M. Butler, pastor of the Mystic Congrega- 
tional Church of Medford, which separated 
from the First Church in 1823, Judge William 
Cushing Wait of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., pres- 
ident of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Rev. H. C. Delong. At the close there 
will be a reception to the parish and invited 
guests. The present minister is the ninth 
in succession since the church was formed 
in 1713. 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The public 
services commemorating the founding of the 
Wollaston Unitarian Society will be held 
Saturday evening, February 1, at 7.30, and 
Sunday morning, February 2, at 10.45 o’clock. 
All the friends of the church are cordially in- 
vited. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The principles of historical study as applied 
to church history Were discussed by Prof. 
Emerton in his opening lecture on Saturday, 
the 18th. After defining history as the record 
of the actions and achievements of men in 
organization, mention was made of the va- 
rious kinds of records and of the special 
kinds with which the historian has to do. 
Of the available material, that which is written 
with a conscious historic purpose, abundant 
and valuable as it is, none is of so much 
importance to the honest historian as the 
unconscious material which is not affected 
by any subjective attitude of a writer. "The 
nature of historic evidence was discussed, 
and the value of human and original evidence 
contrasted with hearsay testimony. That 
the church historian must apply the same 
principles as do other historians is a step 
in advance, and is accepted by those who 
hold the medieval view of what a church is 
as well as by those with a rational interpre- 
tation; but the method is in its youth, and 
the process of the application of the princi- 
ples is not yet complete or steady. 

The lecture of February 1 will be post- 
poned. 

The class enjoyed the privilege of attend- 
ing the Associate Alliance meeting at the 
Church of the Disciples on Thursday, the 
23d, and various addresses were reported 
at a regular session of the school. 


October 1 is now recognized in England 
as “Every Cat’s Day,’’ when all who sym- 
pathize with the sufferings of cats are asked 
to give them some help. One way to do 
this is to contribute to one of the institutions 
which have been formed in many towns to 
carry out the simple duty of clearing the 
streets of stray cats and giving them at least 
a painless exit from life. ‘There are forty-five 
cat shelters in various parts of the country. 
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Pieasantries, 


Delays are dangerous, and the egg that 
hesitates is lost—Woods Hutchinson. 


“Fine night,’ said Smithers, glancing at 
the heavens. “No,” replied the Boston 
girl, ‘you mean infinite.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


“T fear I have made a mistake.” “Why?” 
“He proposed in a taxicab. The minute I 
accepted him, he paid the billand we got out 
and walked.”—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


“Clothes don’t make the man,” said the 
careless customer. ‘‘No,” replied the tailor, 
ruefully. ‘But some men have a queer look 
about ’em that makes ’em the ruination of 
a suit of clothes,’”—Washington Star. 


Burly Party: ‘‘Are you aware, sir, that 
you deliberately placed your umbrella in my 
ear last evening?”’ Little Bifferton: ‘Very 
careless of me, I’m sure. I wondered what 
became of it, and—would it be too much 
trouble to ask you to return it?” 


A raw German, summoned for jury duty, 
desired to be relieved. ..“‘Schudge,”’ he said, 
“JT can nicht understand English goot.” 
Looking over the crowded bar, his eye filled 
with humor, the judge replied: ‘‘Oh, you can 
serve! You won’t have to understand good 
English. You won’t hear any here.” 


Mr. Gladstone used to tell how an English 
lady, a friend of his, chartering a cab for the 
day in Dublin, said to the driver, “‘“You 
won’t mind if I take you for the day?” “Is 
it me mind, me lady?’’ was his gallant reply. 
“Sure, | wouldn’t mind if ye tuk me for life!” 
“No one but an Irishman could have said 
that without giving offence,” was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s invariable comment on the story. 


The little Victoria was no dull-witted 
child. When she was about twelve years 
old, she had been reading, as classical lesson, 
the well-known story of Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi,—how upon an occasion she 
presented her sons to the proud and ostenta- 
tious Roman dame, with the words, ‘‘ These 
are my jewels.’ ‘She should have said my 
Cornelians,’’ was Victoria’s mischievous com- 
ment.— St. Nicholas. 


“Papa,” said an inquisitive boy, ‘‘don’t 
fishes have legs?” ‘‘ They do not,” answered 
papa. ‘‘Why don’t they, papa?” “Be- 
cause fishes swim and don’t require legs.’ 
Then he asked, ‘‘Papa, ducks have legs, 
don’t they?”’ ‘Why, yes, ducks have legs.” 
“Well, ducks swim, don’t they?” ‘Yes.’ 
“Then why don’t fishes have legs, if ducks 
do? Or why don’t ducks not have any legs, 
if fishes don’t?”” Papa gave up.—Exchange. 


In Richmond, Va., a boyish-looking fellow 
offered his seat in a crowded street car to an 
old lady who wore a blue and red Confeder- 
ate flag pinned on her breast. She said 
graciously, ‘It is easy to see what part of 
the country you come from,” immediately 
crediting the action to the South. The young 
fellow’s face glowed as he took off his hat. 
“Permit me to thank you,”’ he said bashfully, 
but fervently, “in the name of Vermont.”— 
Transcript. 


The editor of the Coming Day once received 
a postal ecard addressed to J. Page Hopps, 
Atheistic Infidel, with the lovely message: 
“Cannot make out whether you are a Papist 
or a Mohammedan. If you are sending any 
more trash round, just explain this point.’ 
Mr. Hopps found in it an object-lesson to 
show how illogical people may be. He adds, 
“This writer, for instance, seems to think 
that a Papist and a Mohammedan are not 
easily distinguishable, and that either could 
be an atheistic infidel.” 
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Underground 
Garbage Feceiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors, 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrepwEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service, 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful! and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as | know. .. . lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“(A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


The MacBuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. Johbu MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 20x, 20%? at 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. - Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmi 1. 

catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuirTE, Wellesley , Mass. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
zoo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. 
tral heating and lighting plant- 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of rs0 acres. College Preparatory, i 
ural, Domestic Science, and. Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. .For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLayToN, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge, _— year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for 


Rev Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass, 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


Three attractive bouses in beautiful 
grounds, Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructors. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepers- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gea- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science, 
Yeaz book and pictures on request. 


Cen- © 
Complete sanitation. 


